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IS THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM PERFECT? 


IN the January number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD appeared an 
article touching upon the relations which exist between Church, 
State, and School. Its object was by an ad hominem argument 
to bring out the unreasonableness of the speculative views on 
these relatiéns held by the Concord School of Philosophy de- 
fenders of the public schools. The paper, inasmuch as it bears 
on our immediate purpose, may be thus summed up: The 
object of education, in Professor Huxley’s words, is the formation 
of character. Character is a matter of principle, of motive. Prin- 
ciple and motive are subjects of the spiritual order; conse- 
quently they belong to this order’s authoritative representative, 
organized religion. Therefore, education must be religious. Here, 
in a nutshell, we have a statement of the Catholic position. It 
is a secure one; reason, common sense, and the American Con- 
stitution are its impregnable bulwarks. 

The theory of the question being thus placed zz ¢uto, let us 
turn our attention to its practical aspects. How materialize this 
theory? by what particular means can it be put into best work- 
ing order? In the application of a law, a principle, a hypothe- 
sis, there is generally room for discussion, divergence of opinion. 
In this regard the School Question is no exception. At least 
in two statements, however, all may agree: . 

First. A perfected school system is a necessity. An inferior 
grade of Catholic schools would be suicidal. Over and above 
‘this necessity, if we wish to live up to our church traditions in 
educational matters, we must excel. 

Secondly. Whether the present plan can be bettered or not, 
while it is constituted the working system, those interested in 
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the schools must make every effort to keep them up to the tidal 
mark of efficiency, although they may consider that, owing to 
the lines they have to work on, they are handicapped from the 


start. 
These remarks lead up to the question: Can the parochial 


school system be bettered? Like everything else, inasmuch as 
it is a product of man’s devising, why can it not? But if there 
is to be an improvement, what detail of the scheme needs it? 
In the writer’s humble opinion, the radical defect is this: In 
the plan as it stands, unity of action between the different 
schools is wanting. This defect is at the bottom of not a few 
drawbacks. For example, each school, in many localities, is free 
to choose its own text-books, marks out its own grades, fixes its 
own work on its own lines. And these drawbacks beget other 
difficulties. It is hard ‘to find a fair criterion of the general 
results; pupils cannot pass from one school to another without 
confusion, maybe Joss of time, etc., etc. 

The bishops who sat in the last Plenary Council realized the 
fundamental fault, and did not hesitate to lay hold of it. By 
the appointment of Diocesan Boards of Examiners, as well for 
teachers as for scholars, they hoped to organize the schools of 
each diocese into one compact, graded body. And, that indi- 
vidual lukewarmness or unfitness on the part of a priest might 
not interfere with the result they aimed at obtaining, they 
made the priest’s continued occupancy of his parish dependent 
upon the satisfactory standing of its schools. Nay, lest the 
priest should plead lack of proper training as a legitimate 
excuse for his want of success in school management, they or- 
dained that the seminary curriculum was thenceforth to include 
a course in pedagogy. These regulations evidently meant one 
thing, namely, the effective unification of the schools. The 
action of the bishops, all admitted, was a step in the right 
direction; and, at the time, as long a one as could pru- 
dently be taken. But their action was not to be regarded as 
final; on the contrary, it was by way of an earnest of what 
would be enacted when opportunity called for advances. The 
principle, that education must be religious, could not be changed; 
outside of this, everything was of necessity experimental, tem- 
porary, controlled by probabilities—the very contingency of 
which would be, and has proved, a chief factor in limiting the ° 
effect of the statutes. Indeed, to this last-mentioned cause it is 
chiefly due that, although the letter of the legislation has been 
acted up to, though the examining boards and committees have 
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been appointed, withal the looked-for results have. not followed. 
The proof patent of the last assertion is this fact: in very many 
places matters go on just as they did before the decrees of the 
Baltimore Council were promulgated. 

It is an easy conclusion from what has been said that an- 
other remedy must be applied, and the experience of the last 
few years teaches that if the treatment is to be successful it 
must go to the very root of the trouble. ‘ Now, the trouble with 
the school-plan is, as already insisted on, the absence of unity, 
co-operation, between the different schools. Can this lack be sup- 
plied, a remedy containing cohesive forces strong enough to 
bind all into one be found? Yes; a tested modern means of 
reaching just such an outcome is the employment of the 
methods of complete corporate organization. Surely methods 
that have proved advantageous in a vast variety of complex 
undertakings demand consideration, when it is question of a 
work capable of such complex arrangement as a school system. 
However, in applying these methods to our purpose we would 
in no sense be innovators. The state has been before us, and 
to the adoption and development of them it owes what success 
as an instructor it has achieved. 

The remedy, then, being at hand, it remains but to apply 
it. The issue of such application may be thus stated in bor- 
rowed words: “ Parish lines will be abandoned; towns and cities 
divided into school districts, not dependent upon parish boun- 
daries; primary, secondary, grammar, and high schools will con- 
stitute one system, under one control; parishes that have not 
schools must be assessed for the support of the system as well 
as those that have.” 

The effects of this close, thorough organization would be felt 
throughout the whole educational body; our colleges would tread 
again the higher plains of learning, and could no longer be 
sneered at as “ Latin schools”; seminaries could turn their at- 
tention to the seminary’s own work, and not be obliged to cur- 
tail their scriptural, historical, and other proper courses, in order 
to fill in what has been left out of the students’ earlier instruc- 
tion; and our new-born University would be assured of a right 
queenly future in her every department. Besides, the indirect 
influence upon Catholic intellectual and social life could not be 


estimated. 
But such organization is not to be dreamed of without a 


school board of able and competent members, perfectly ac- 
quainted with the best methods of school government and super: 
VOL, L1.—28 
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vision. To demand of each parish priest the experience and 
acumen a member of such a board should possess, and to put 
upon him the labor every member should be ready for, would 
be like adding the last straw to the burden of the too-heavily 
laden camel. Furthermore, to expect that a// candidates for the 
priesthood should show themselves possessed of the parts which 
go to make up the efficient school-committeeman would be to 
do away with many vocations. These and other like reflections 
bear me out in holding that membership on this board should 
not be the result of previous position or seniority, but of tried 
ability and fitness. 

Nor need eligibility to membership be restricted to the clergy. 
The last Plenary Council, it is true, took into account only 
priests as the active agents in school-management, and with 
good reason. American Catholics have been proverbially willing 
to let their priests bear all responsibility in church affairs. To 
have put a share of this responsibility on their shoulders, without 
a previous manifestation of acceptance on their part, would be a 
rather uncertain venture, likely to turn out in nothing better than 
a hollow form, an honorary corporation-membership. However, 
late years have witnessed a wonderful change. While the giant 
had been taking things easy—for he loved peace—his enemies 
stole his belongings, made little of his rights, and taking for 
granted that his quietness was due to want of strength and 
vitality, they grew bolder, goading him into wakefulness. At 
last, then, with eyes wide opened, the Catholic laity awoke to 
its wrongs. The outcome was the late Congress at Baltimore. 

This Congress demonstrates the untold moral and working 
forces that are at command to be turned to account and utilized 
in school-directing. To deprive ourselves of these is to become 
our‘ opponents’ opportune allies. The American laity has shown 
itself possessed of a capacity, ability, and good-will which fit it 
for having a voice in the control of educational movements. Up 
‘to this, on public school boards—North, South, East, and West— 
Catholics have been banner committeemen, farseeing, progressive, 
practical. What they have compassed on such boards they will 
outdo on others more nearly their own. They want but the 
chance. Their live interest in the question cannot be doubted ; 
‘the masses, as well as the better educated, are heart and soul 
in the movement. It is simply a question of how to make use 
of their earnestness. 

‘There are many ways to accomplish this utilization. One 
among others would be: The parishes being divided into school 
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districts, two, three, or more: parishes in a district, let the bishop 
appoint from each the priest he knows to be a qualified com- 
mitteeman, and the laity elect its own lay representatives, sub- 
ject, of course, to the bishop’s approval. 

‘As a consequence of such common responsibility and divided 
control what a magnificent front priests and people would pre- 
sent! How efficient such corporations would be! What little 
fear of their becoming effigies! In this way, too, would be de- 
stroyed the last relic of disagreement among Catholics themselves. 
There can be no doubt but that in the localities where up to 
this lukewarmness and ynfavorable sentiment has been marked 
on the part of individual Catholics, it has sprung not from any 
debating of the principle at stake, but from a fear that the 
present means and methods of work could not bring success. 
Improve these; show the possibility of the improvements, and 
the immense resources thereby placed at our command; the very 
hangers-back will push zealously to the front! Assuredly, such 
a consummation as that outlined would be a startlingly grand 
first effect of our Catholic Congress. 

Over. and above all this let it be added, that, with a system ° 
of this kind in running order, we will have neared the solution 
of another present obstacle. The commonwealth whose interests 
would be advanced and guarded by such an institution could not 
long refuse to recognize and stand by its benefactor. As has 
already happened in the case of hospitals, asylums, and the 
like, our fellow-citizens would come forward in the case of 
the schools also, and say: You bear the burden and the heat; 
we reap a goodly share of the harvest; the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, which one of us loves as much as the other, whispers 
that accounts should be more evenly balanced. Now that we 
understand one another, let us come together with the one 
object in view to set matters right. This should have been ° 
done long ago; but we did not know then as we do now 
the essential justice and necessity of the principle you suffered 
persecution for. 

This, mayhap, has a utopian ring to it. Stranger changes 
have come about, and frequently by means which seemed very 
insufficient. Given a just cause, and the men and occasions will 
not long be wanting when a few powerful, right-minded utter- 
ances will bring about a revolution in the status of the school 
question. 

A word for our own Catholic ears, with which to conclude, 
will not be out of place: Let us acknowledge wherein we have 
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been weak, and even at the cost of recrimination supply that 
in which we have failed, in order that our working system 
may become, as our theory is, flawless. Nay, let us go farther: 
proposals which are put upon us as affronts let us accept as 
next-door to favors. For instance, the examination of sur 
schools by State officials; if submission in such a matter will 
win for us friendship, respect, and actual improvement in the 
schools, although it be half-meant as a slight, a suspicion, let 
us take it. We sacrifice nothing of Catholic principle by the 
concession. For that matter, also, if holding a teacher's cer- 
tificate from a Normal School, or State Examining Board, will 
conciliate our fellow-citizens, and satisfy, say, unreasonable, 1n- 
just want of confidence, why should not every teaching nun 
and brother in the land have one ? 

We are in fair and square America, Justice’s providential 
refuge, and persecution can no more endure long in its climate 
than the upas-tree can take lasting root on the prairies of 


Minnesota. 
JOSEPH V. TRACY. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF A WORKING-WOMAN. 


My father, a well to-do barrister in Ireland and the proprie- 
tor of a modest estate, had given my two brothers and myself 
a good education. My older brother entered the Royal College 
of Maynooth, and in due time was crowned with the sublime 
dignity of the priesthood. My younger brother chose a commercial 
pursuit, while I, after graduation from a sisters’ academy, find- 
ing that my father’s circumstances had suddenly become reduced, 
- left home and: started out alone to earn my own wes in the 
great metropolis of America. 

When I reached New York, about three years ago, I was then 
full of life. and spirits, and with few misgivings as to my future 
success. Like most young and inexperienced persons, I had the 
habit of always looking on the bright side of things. Had I 
been given to foreboding, or had I foreseen all the difficulties 
that I have since encountered, my courage would perhaps have 
deserted me. 

I first thought of trying to secure employment as teacher in 
the public schools, but soon found that this was impossible, as 
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only Normal School graduates would be accepted by the city 
school board. I next advertised for a position as governess and 
received several answers, but in every case was found deficient 
because I did not understand anything about cutting and sewing 
cloth, a most desirable accomplishment for a poor woman to 
have. 

My next thought was to secure employment as a bookkeeper 
or saleswoman. I said to myself, ‘““I must surely succeed in 
either one of these occupations”; and so I may say [ have. I 
fortunately answered an advertisemeat of a large wholesale dry- 
goods house on Broadway, and was immediately engaged at a 
salary of ten dollars per week. The only drawback about it 
was that the position was not to be a permanent one;. my 
services, I was told, would be required only from May till 
September. It was very kind of my employer to inform me of 
this fact; he was one of the most considerate and kind-hearted 
men that I have ever known. I often look back now and 
think what a pleasant time I had there. If other houses were 
only like this, how much happiness there would be in the 
world! I never worked more faithfully nor did better service 
than when I was in his employ. He understood, probably, that 
he could advance his own interests by gaining the good will 
of his employees, but I am too charitable to think that this 
was his prime motive. ‘The months quickly came and went 
until September was at hand, when I left his service with the 
deepest regret. 

I was now compelled to search for another position. I visited 
and interviewed several superintendents of business houses, but 
without success. Sometimes I was told that I could not be 
accepted because I had not had sufficient experience, and among 
the more kindly disposed I often heard the well-known words, 
“Call again.” I once more studied the advertising columns of 
the newspapers, and put in an advertisement of my own. To 
this an answer came from a large clothing house, owned by a 
Jew, and he offered me a position as bookkeeper at a salary of 
eight dollars per week, which I was glad to accept, hoping soon 
to obtain a higher remuneration. Let me describe my first ex- 
perience in this establishment. On the first morning I was in 
the store promptly at eight o’clock. The foreman, a cross, little 
Hebrew Frenchman, showed me into a large room illuminated 
with electric lights and occupied by about fifty men-cutters. 
The French are proverbially a polite nation, but this man I 
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found to be an exception; he was rude, tyrannical, and cruel. 
I thought at first that perhaps he was averse to me because I 
was the only Christian in the house, hut the manner in which 
he treated the men under his charge soon convinced me that I 
was mistaken. If I was spared any abuse, it was only because 
I was a woman who could shed tears. I will mention some 
instances of his harsh treatment. Once or twice I was uninten- 
tionally five minutes late at my desk, and he reported me to 
the timekeeper as twenty minutes late; and when I showed him 
my watch to prove that he was wrong he made a grimace and 
said, ‘Your watch is no good—it is Irish.” He often swore at 
me, threw books on my desk, and gave his instructions so ex- 
citedly and with such confusion that I could not understand 
what he wanted. However, I managed to learn by myself the 
work in most of its details, and in spite of him I kept my position. 
I once remember asking him where I could get some paper, and 
his manner of answering me was to go and get a new supply 
and throw it at me, remarking as he did so, “ There! don't 
snooze while you are making out my bills.” I remained here 
nine months, but as I saw no prospect of increase of wages 
and was offered higher wages as a saleswoman in a cloak-house, 
I left the establishment of my own accord. 

This time my occupation was in a fashionable Sixth Avenue 
store, and, as I was a beginner, my work was doubly hard. If 
I was not engaged in selling I was required to hang up stock, 
and, though this was most exhausting labor, if I ventured to sit 
down for a moment, immediately a floor-walker’s attention was 
called to the fact, and I would hear the order “ Forward!” ring 
out, or be sharply told that there was stock to be arranged. One 
morning I was feeling rather unwell and happened to be ten 
minutes late, for which I was fined twenty-five cents, although I 
had remained much later than usual on the previous evening. If 
I ventured to make known any grievance to the superintendent 
I got no hearing. “If you are not satisfied,” he would say, “I 
can easily find one who will fill your place; ‘the woods are 
full of them.’” If a customer with whoth I had been talking 
went out of the store without making a purchase, I was sure to 
be blamed for it. Now, any one who has had experience in a 
store knows very well that there is a class of persons who are 
notorious for going around to differemt stores without having 
any intention of buying. It was the invariable rule that a floor- 
walker’s complaint against a saleswoman must never be inves- 
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tigated by the superintendent. Such a case as the following 
happened in my department: The floor-walker reported that a 
certain saleswoman was fond of sitting, although we knew that 
she was most faithful; and he complained also that she did not 
dress well enough, yet her clothes were always neat and respect- 
able. I noticed that the little cash-girls were compelled to work 
almost beyond endurance, and if they happened to be a few 
minutes late they were fined out of their miserable pittance of 
two dollars per week. When this happened they would cry 
most bitterly. I know of an instance where a little cash-girl, 
whom the foreman was about to discharge, was compelled dur- 
ing the latter part of her time to climb up a ladder to dust 
shelves, and to take down heavy boxes, and to clean the mirrors, 
to save the expense of hiring a scrub-woman, and I heard the 
buyer say in reference to this girl, “I will get all I can out 
of her.” In some instances I noticed that if a woman or girl 
was absent on account of sickness for three consecutive days 
she was discharged. I know of one saleswoman who has to take 
charge of stock and make alterations besides selling, or else lose 
her position, and she gets but ten dollars per week. 

The profits made by the sale of dry-goods at retail are enormous. 
I often assisted in marking goods with both the cost and selling 
prices, consequently I know the truth of what I say. As evi- 
dence of the truth of my statement, I may also instance the 
extravagant way in which the proprietors live. Frequently their 
wives and daughters came into the store wearing the costliest 
diamonds, and they told us of their immense outlays for new 
dresses and of the grand receptions which they had given. 
This was poor consolation for us saleswomen; we thought of 
our great labor in selling goods at such large profits, and of 
our miserable pittances called salaries. Once I complained that 
my salary was insufficient for me to live and dress as I was 
required. ‘ Well,” said the superintendent, “you ought to in- 
crease your income by giving music lessons or doing some 
other extra work in the evening.” 

Now, it must be remembered that according to proprietary 
ethics labor is considered simply a commodity which may be 
remorselessly utilized. Let me illustrate how this principle 
works in practice. I remember one rainy week last summer, 
when business was extremely dull, the buyer was pacing up 
and down completely out of sorts. As we could see nothing to 
be done in this department, for once we ventured to sit down, 
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though the dreaded Ike was there. But our rest was of short 
duration. We were ordered to go down to the basement and 
brush and arrange stock; the cold air that struck us made us 
shiver. Some hastened back to get their cloaks, but I, not 
wishing to wear my new coat while doing such dirty work, felt 
justified in putting on a cheap, shop-worn jacket which belonged 
to the firm. I could do this without fear of discovery, for the 
basement was too cold for Ike’s thick blood to stand. I always 
managed to give satisfaction on account of my fairly well-filled 
sales-book, although I cannot say that I was ever a favorite with 
the buyer of this establishment, because he was a vulgar, coarse 
Jew whose attempts at familiarity I had frequently to resent. 

I used to pity-those applicants for positions who came to 
this store unless they were introduced by some’ personal friend 
of the buyer. Lest he should be entertaining an angel un- 
awares, the buyer would always be polite. He would frequently 
write down the name and address of the applicant, inquire very 
particularly about the references given, and would say, “I will 
let you know when we have a vacancy.” But his poor deceived 
victim would hardly be out of the door before he would laugh- 
ingly tear up the paper on which he had written her name and 
address, and say, Won't she be delighted when she gets an an- 
swer? Hadn't she a beautiful hat? She must have used it last 
night for a pillow.. I believe that very many business men 
rarely use such tactics or mock at poverty in that way, but 
they often dismiss one whom they do not wish to employ with 
a blunt “No vacancy,’ which is certainly honest and square. 

It is a mistake to suppose that saleswomen have easy em- 
ployment. The hours are long and the physical exertion of rapid 
walking, taking down, showing, trying on and replacing gar- 
ments is great; only a half-hour of remission is allowed for 
lunch. If we do not work evenings in the fashionable stores, it 
is only because our customers never shop at that time; but the 
day is more busy on that account. Sunday is always welcomed. 
If the Lord instituted that day for worship, he’ did not forbid 
harmless recreation after this duty has been fulfilled; otherwise, 
I think, our lives would not be endurable. 

I have no disposition to complain; my employers always 
said this; but I am obliged to express the opinion that the 
health of many saleswomen becomes impaired on account of the 
hardships which they have to suffer. The ventilation of the 
store is usually bad; dusing the hot days of summer the air 
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is suffocating because the stock has to be protected from the 
dust. . But if we are weary and faint we have to work just the 
same, because the weak and sick ones among us are genefally 
the first to receive the fatal note, “ Your services are no longer 
required.” About a year ago my health began to fail, but I 
succeeded in concealing this fact from my employer until last 
December, when I gave notice that I must be absent for a 
week; but not being able to return at the end of that time, I 
voluntarily forfeited my position. Four months elapsed before 
I again ventured to take a position in another store. Here I 
found the work harder than in my last position, and my salary 
was to be low. But my health did not permit me to remain 
here over three days, and when, having expressed my regret at 
being obliged to give up, I timidly hinted that I would accept 
whatever was my due, Aaron, the proprictor, following that pro- 
pensity which, no doubt, had caused him to lose thousands of 
dollars where he had saved one, but of which he never would 
be cured, unblushingly told me that he owed me nothing, as I 
engaged to work by the week and not by the day. Upon 
hearing this I turned on my heel and walked out with no wish 
to ever see him again. I have not as yet found another posi- 
tion, but shall, I trust, get one soon. 

I have nothing more of interest to relate, but if any of my 
readers have derived useful information from what I have offered 
in these pages I am very thankful. 

AT. OF 





“ Dios TE GUARDE.” 


“DIOS TE GUARDE.” 
(From the Spanish.) 


Gop keep thee safe, my dear, 
From every harm, 
Close in the shelter of 
His mighty arm ! 
So, when thou must look out 
Over earth’s noise and rout, 
May thy calm soul be free 
From all alarm. 


Or if He shall ordain— 
He, the Most Wise— 
That woe shall come, that tears 
Shall dim thine eyes, 
May He still hold thee near, 
Dispelling doubt and fear, 
Giving thy prostrate heart 
Strength to arise. 


And when His night comes, love, 
And thou must go, . 

May He still call to thee 
Tenderly, low. 

Cradled upon His breast, 

Sinking to sweetest rest, 

God have thee safe, my dear, 
And keep thee so! 


JEANIE DRAKE. 





INEZ.* 


Down on the Pecos, in New Mexico, the adobe portal under 
the belfry of the ancient adobe church of San Miguel resounded 
with the harsh tones of a cracked bell beating out in un- 
rhythmic, listless accents the evening Angelus. For they were 
feeble hands, hands brown as their owner’s robe, the sleeves of 
which falling back revealed skinny arms with knotted veins— 
hands that tugged at the tangled, frayed rope. The hands of an 
old man with. shaven poll, about which hung tufts of white hair 
like to silvery threads in the setting sun lighting up the 
earthen portal with a fictitious glory, bathing the palsied form 
till it stood out as do those holy friars in the pictures of the 
angel brother; an old man whose upturned eyes shone and 
whose withered lips eagerly quivered in prayer. 

Presently there was a listless clatter of discordant notes, the 
rope fell loose from the old man’s hands, and he turned to a 
girl standing leaning against the portal’s entrance, gazing down 
into the dun-colored valley crowned by hills covered with purple- 
green pifions, their tops swaying in the south wind of summer. 

“Inez,” he said softly and tremulously. 

She did not turn, making an impatient motion that she 
heard. 

“Inez,” he repeated patiently, “will you turn your back on 
your old spiritual father?” 

She jerked herself about, the black shawl that covered her 
head falling back as she turned, revealing a sullen, handsome 
face, with black eyes that glowed with languid passion. “As 
you will!” She might be said to exhale the soft Spanish words, 
her voice intoxicating as the odors of a subtle perfume. 

“Have you prayed to God and our Holy Mother, as I did 
ask you?” questioned the priest imploringly—imploring that her 
answer be in the affirmative. 

Her eyes shifted uneasily under their long lashes, one bare 
foot tapped twice or thrice on the dirt floor. ‘‘ No,” she fal- 
tered; suddenly crying out and pointing down the valley, “Why 
should I? I go to him.” 

“And leave Him?” rejoined the old priest, pointing into 


* The author vouches as an eye-witness for the actuality of the facts of this narrative 
except the final catastrophe, which was afterwards proven in court. 
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the church, where could be seen the shabby tabernacle, warm 
in the sun that extinguished the dim taper alight before the 
tabernacle door. 

For a moment the girl answered nothing; then she said, 
breathing forth her words rapidly and passionately: “I love 
Manuel, I am his, he loves me; it would take the life out of 
me to leave him. I had better die than that!” 

“It were better that you die than that you lose your soul,” 
said the priest with a certain stern solemnity; proceeding in 
gentler tones: “Inez, I baptized you. I baptized, married, buried 
your father and your mother. They died holily, asking the old 
priest to watch over the little Inez. Will she break my heart ?” 

“‘I love Manuel”; she reiterated stubbornly what she thought 
to be unanswerable. “ And shall I break his heart?” she de- 
manded, a. blast of triumph in the tone of her voice. 

The priest smiled in pity. ‘‘ Break 7s heart!” he exclaimed 
in contempt; continuing softly, “And Rosd, did she break his 
heart—”’ 

“He xever loved her,” broke in the girl in a fury. 

“No, he never loved her,” said the priest sadly. 

“You wrong him; he has told me all. Manuel he has lands, 
and pesos too, and Rosa she wished to marry him for these, and 
Manuel would not, for he loves me.” 

There was a charm in the girl’s confiding simplicity that the 
old man was not slow to feel, but for the girl’s good would not 
show he felt, assuming a severity he was not prone to as he 
said: ‘‘ Manuel has land, he has pesos, as you say. How long 
before the Sefior Drall will have them? Manuel is a gambler; 
he drinks too much aguardiente; he is a Penitente, and who 
shall say his hands are free from blood? Is Rosa asleep in the 
Campo Santo because of Manuel’s lands?” He paused, continu- 
ing dreamily, “She died well, did Rosa; she died well!” 

The girl paled at the name of Sefior Drall, but when the 
priest accused Manuel of being a Penitente her face crimsoned, 
her eyes flashed. ‘‘ What if Manuel be a Penitente ?” she ques- 
tioned arbitrarily ; “they are good men, they do penance for 
their sins—”’ 

“Stop!” It was no longer an old palsied man who ad- 
dressed her. There was vigor still in the foundered war-horse. 
His eyes flashed lightnings of scorn, and the pointed forefinger 
that back and forth cut the air, emphasizing his words, drove 
- the girl crouching and shivering against the wall. 

“Speak not to me of the Penitentes,” he thundered; “ for 
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years I have seen these men lead away my flock; for years I 
have seen sin and crime increase because of them; and because 
of them, my people who did prosper are become a race of 
peons, Simén Drall their master.” He paused, exhausted. 

It was some time before the girl ventured to speak, and 
when she did, it was to say hesitatingly: “I shall save Manuel 
from the Sefior Drall.” 

“You shall save him from nothing; it is I, your old father, 
Inez, who tell you so. I speak no more; go to him, if you 
will; and when you will to come back to God, take care His 
justice bar not the way.” 

She stared stupidly at the old man, the fires of whose 
youth her ill-timed defence of the Penitentes had rekindled; 
then, from old custom, scarcely heeding what she did, she ad- 
vanced and bent her head for his blessing. He gazed with sad 
eyes at the bent, lithe form, and in a voice that wailed forth a 
very agony of grief, he cried: “You ask me to bless you go- 
ing to ‘a life of sin and crime? Such blessing would be a 
mockery. I go to pray for a poor dead soul that it rise again 
to life, but bless you I cannot.” His emotion choked him, he 
could speak no more. 

The girl turned from him unmoved, like a shadow passed 
out the portal into the yellow haze of the sinking sun, the old 
priest following to lean against the portal’s entrance and watch 
her speed away. Inez ran, her feet glancing. One would say 
they had eyes to see, the way in which they skipped the sharp 
flint stones glinting here and there on the path. Down the 
hill-side, in the full glare of the sunlight, under the umbrage of 
heavy pifion boughs, by herds of goats and kids cropping the 
sparse herbage, into the rambling street of a hamlet of widely- 
separated adobe cabins. Then she walked with measured tread, 
often hailed with a greeting from groups of cigarette-smoking 
men and women seated on the ground, their backs resting in 
every easy, graceful posture against the-walls of the cabins. The 
rambling street meandered to a narrow path that led up the 
mountain side, the Espada, to a little group of huts now ob- 
scure in the heavy twilight that always precedes the _brilliancy 
of a New Mexican night. Cautiously feeling her way, now 
swaying lightly to and fro before springing from rock to rock 
with -the agility of one of those little animals the people of the 
Rio Pecos call muecas, a cross between a mountain rat and a 
chipmunk. As she wént her way, suddenly the great white 
moon, brilliant as a comet, rose in the east, shot her rays up 
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into the heavens, beginning to sail majestically through the 
cloudless, dark-blue ether that shone with an infinity of stars 
scintillating like diamonds in a barbaric crown. Heedless of a 
beauty she had perhaps never perceived, she hurried on in the 
direction of the group of cabins. 

Across from the cabins, four in number, were great boulders 
of earth and rock, and here the trail broadened into a road. 
Not following the road, Inez climbed the rocks, careful not to 
attract attention to herself by detaching any of the stones to 
go crashing down the slope of the mountain. Having reached 
her point of observation, a rock behind which she crouched, 
where she could view the one hut in which lights were burning, 
she drew a sigh of relief and murmured passionately, “ Manuel!” 

The hut had a low wooden gallery running before it, its 
- supports unhewn logs, to one of them nailed a sign-board bear- 
ing the inscription, undecipherable at night, “‘Simdén Drall, Gen- 
eral Merchant.” If Simon Drall was a general merchant he kept 
his goods well hidden, for the interior of the cabin, seen through 
the open double door, showed nothing except a rough un- 
painted counter, a row of shelves behind it holding an odd assort- 
ment of all sizes of bottles, jugs, and jars, and in a dark corner 
an array of barrels elevated on a primitive estrade of unhewn 
logs. Several tallow candles, stuck in the necks of bottles, to- 
gether with a dirty oil lamp swung from a beam, cast a sickly 
glow on the figures of two men seated on the counter playing 
at a game of chance with a greasy pack of cards, and on a 
third man behind the counter watching the players, a sneering 
grin on his mottled, bloated countenance. 

Inez, too, watched the game, never taking her eyes off the 
man whose back was turned towards her; and when he gave 
a shout and swept from off the counter a little pile of silver 
she uttered a .crow of delight, clapped her hands gently and 
whispered, “ Manuel, he always wins.” Something stirring at 
that moment on the roadside, she started in alarm, reassured 
when, peering through the moonlight, she saw a horse was 
tethered at the furthest end of the gallery. “Ah!” she mur- 
mured, “it is Chipas. Chipas! Chipas!” she called under her 
breath, and the horse gave an answering whinny. In the mean- 
while the mottled-faced man had placed tin cups and a bottle on 
the counter, the gamblers had drunk of the aguardiente, and 
were now preparing to leave. Seeing this, Inez slipped from 
her perch, ran to where the road gave a sudden bend, there 
seating herself to wait the coming of Manuel. She could hear 
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him untether and mount his horse,“Simon Drall’s response in 
broken Spanish, his voice thick and husky, then the horse’s hoofs 
moving slowly over the stony road. The horse shied at the 
figure seated on the rock; the rider uttered an oath, and was 
about to strike the beast, when Inez sprang forward, seized his 
hand and cried: “It is I, Manuel!” 

“You, my little Inez,” he said dazedly, and stooped and 
pressed the upturned burning face to his, hot with the fever of 
drink. 

“T go to the Madre Anchieta, to-night, Manuel,” she whis- 
pered in his ear. The Madre Anchieta was Manuel’s mother. 

“ And to-morrow?” 

“T will be yours,” she faltered. 

He got him down from his horse, and, throwing the bridle 
across his arm, the two walked whispering in the direction 
of the dwelling of Manuel’s mother. 

On the following day a little concourse of people were gath- 
ered together on the plaza \jor courtyard of the Sefiora Anchieta ; ) 
in their midst Manuel in his whitest shirt, coatless, a gay sash 
about his waist. At his side stood Inez in a white skirt, a shawl 
of faded yellow silk about her head, a red paper rose !stuck be- 
hind her ear. The silence that pervaded the plaza was broken 
by the clashing of cymbals, followed by the appearance from a 
doorway of a party of mummers, masked, decked out in ribbons 
and feathered skirts, who advanced in stately dance towards the 
bride and groom. Still swaying to and fro in rhythmic motion, 
the cymbals clashing, they formed a half-circle before Inez and 
Manuel. Now the dance grew in motion, the feet keeping time 
with the swaying bodies, the arms waving light and graceful in 
slow cadence. Louder and louder clashed the cymbals, faster and 
faster the feet twinkled under the feathered skirts of the dancers, 
beating up clouds of dust that swirled in the light summer 
breeze, blinding the spectators, only’serving to intoxicate the 
dancers to fresh efforts. 

Clash! Every foot was still, and, retiring backwards from 
the bride and groom, the mummers mingled with the onlookers. 
At this juncture there arose from the west end of the plaza a 
frightful howl, in which all the people joined, and Inez, trem- 
bling with fear, laid her head on Manuel’s shoulder, he whisper- 
ing, “Courage, little Inez, courage!” The cause of all this 
howling was a mottled-faced man, garmentless save for a short 
skirt of black cloth about his loins, his body daubed with mud. 
He was followed by two men, not daubed with mud but clad 
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as he was, bearing two enormous branches of the thorn cactus. 
The mud-daubing is the insignia of the Head Brother of a 
lodge of Penitentes. The cactus, the thorns of which are 
none of them less than an inch long, in body of the thickness 
of the little finger, tapering to the sharpness of a needle-point, 
strong as iron, were cast before the bare feet of Inez and 
Manuel. In a loud voice the Head Brother invited the man 
and girl to walk hand-in-hand over the holy cactus, invoking 
everlasting torments if they refused, promising license in this 
life and perpetual felicity in the next if they obeyed. An 
awesome silence spread through the plaza, for young girls had 
been known to turn back at this part of the ceremony. To 
give courage to Inez, Manuel planted his foot firmly on the 
spidery-looking mass of thorns, and the dull, ugly green was 
reddened with his blood. Not a sign of feeling betrayed itself 
on his sensuously handsome face. Inez gave a little cry at 
sight of his blood. Whispering eagerly, ‘‘ Now, Manuel, now!” 
she clutched his arm and sprang with him into the torment 
that cut like knives, burned as fire. He would have borne her 
through, but the Head Brother demurred; the girl must walk. 
At this Manuel’s face took on a black look indeed, and he 
muttered revenge on Simon Drall, for Drall it was who was 
Head Brother. 

A short, swift walk, and Inez, faint from pain and fright, 
sank into the arms of old crones who crowded about her, bath- 
ing her feet, plying her with liquor. The cymbals again began 
their abominable clashing, and a session of licentious revelry 
set in. 

So thus it was that at one and the same time Inez was 
made a Penitente an?" “ried by Penitente rites to Manuel. 

Simon Drall was a . e\v‘Englander of the Legree type—li- 
centious, cruel, a money-grasper. When but a youth in his 
teens he went out to Néw Mexico, determined at all hazards to 
acquire a fortune. At eighteen he was a small sheep-farmer, at 
‘ twenty a money-lender, at thirty the richest man in all the Rio 
Pecos, the owner of nedrly two hundred peons, whom, in de- 
fiance of the law, he kept in a subjection to which the subjec- 
tion of an Uncle Tom was happiness itself. Finding that the 
society of the Penitentes would aid him much in his endeavors 
to gain the little all of the poor Mexicans, he joined them; 
and, as a majority of the members of the lodge to which he 
belonged were his own peons, he, in a little while, had himself 
elected Head Brother, ousting a man who had been his peon 
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for nearly ten years. It has been said that Drall kept his peons 
in subjection in defiance of the law; rather because of the New 
Mexican’s ignorance of all law. What could these poor people, 
ignorant, bewildered by sudden changes of masters—Spanish, Mexi- 
can, American—know of law? Their law and gospel, at least that 
of those who had left the Catholic Church for the abominations 
of the sect of Penitentes, were the Simon Dralls of the various 
communities. Very well did this particular Drall know how to 
keep himself master. The Penitentes hated and feared him, espe- 
cially those who were his peons. 

And how did he make peons of them? He induced them 
to incur debts to him which they could not pay. After that 
they were to work for him, such as had farms, farming not for 
their own profit but for his. Drall’s most effectual means for 
causing men to fall into his debt was his ¢endejone, or drinking- 
booth, on the side of the Espada. Peons of King Aguardiente, 
it was a short cut to becoming peons of Simon Drall. 

Drall had succeeded in life, he was a rich man; but he had 
not succeeded to the extent that was his dream. Ever before 
him had been a vision of a gold-mine that he was to discover, 
and of which he alone was to be the owner. He never tired 
of listening to the traditions of the gold-mines the Spaniards 
worked, and the surest way to gain Drall’s ear was to have 
some such tale to tell. His vision was at last realized in part. 
He .found gold, not on his land, one the land of a man whom 
he had not succeeded in making his peon. With many an in- 
ward groan at parting with his money, he resolved to buy this 
land. The owner, Manuel Anchieta, refused to sell. In vain 
Drall argued with him, forcing his sluggish brain to consider the 
fact of the sterility of the land. A sudde~ inspiration impelled 
Manuel to ask Drall what then did fe wc t the land. Taken 
aback, Drall stammered out something about wishing to benefit 
his good friend Manuel. Manuel laughed a‘ him; not altogether 
a fool, his suspicions were aroused, and in his lazy fashion he 
argued to himself, over his perpetual cigaretto, that if Simdn 
Drall wanted his land there must be something of value in it. 
He would hold on to it, and some day he would find out. 
Foolish Manuel! did it depend on himself, were he to live to 
the crack of doom that some day would never come. From the 
day of Manuel’s refusal to sell the land, the two wickedest men 
on the Pecos, Simén Drall and Manuel Anchieta, became the 
bitterest of foes. In a thousand spiteful ways Drall made Manuel 


feel his enmity (we have witnessed an instance on the wedding- 
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day), but Manuel, whose wickedness, if one may so say, took a 
nobler range, could meditate but one sort of revenge, swift and 
speedy—the pistol or the knife. 

The mating of Manuel and Inez, as any one knowing their 
dispositions could have predicted, did not prove a happy one. 
At first, between periods of semi-intoxication, Manuel was de- 
voted as even Inez, hungry and thirsty as she was for admira- 
tion and worship, could desire. Inez was the light of his heart, 
his soul; without her his house was a desolation. The girl never 
wearied of hearing her praises. Manuel, however, after awhile 
_ grew exceedingly weary of singing them, and he was not a man 
to continue the doing of what cost him trouble. Frequent and 
more frequent were the days he ostensibly spent on the hill- 
side with his goat-herders; in truth in drinking-booths—not 
Drall’s; he never went there now—with companions Inez shud- 
dered at, though herself not particularly fastidious. Manuel neg- 
lected her, but he was not faithless; not from any goodness that 
was in him, but because he was palled and indifferent. He even 
took a certain pride in boasting that his was the handsomest wife 
on the Pecos. Though Inez was aware of this, it did not pre- 
vent her being devoured by her jealous imagination. She paled, 
grew thin and thinner, and many and many a time in a day 
did she make moan to herself that the padre’s predictions were 
being fulfilled; sometimes on the point of going to him to seek 
for comfort and a reconciliation, always putting it off to anothers day. 

So the autumn passed away; the chill winds of winter came 
to shiver down the Espada side, to hold dark, whispered con- 
versation amongst the pifion boughs, to drive the goats for 
shelter under the overhanging rocks, there to surprisedly bleat 
complainings of the chilly blast. Christmas has gone—no time of 
religious joy for the Penitentes; a time for them of unbridled 
license—and it is near the hour when the Christian world com- 
memorates the Saviour’s crowning work of love on Calvary. 

There will be a crucifixion this year, Juana,’ said Simon 
Drall, standing in the roadway before his drinking-booth, star- 
ing gloomily down the mountain side where, far distant, could 
be seen the smoke from the chimney of Manuel’s house curling 
up blue through the early morning air. The old woman he 
addressed, and who was resting on a stone smoothed out into 
a rough seat, withdrew her face from the folds of her black 
shawl. Holding it back with one withered hand, she mumbled 
with her ragged, toothless jaws: ‘ Yes, sefior; there has not 
been one since the year of the frost and snow.”’ 
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“ Twelve years ago,” responded Drall, thoughtfully. “It was 
José Chavez, and he died, Juana?” 

“Yes, sefior, he died,” answered Juana, gloomily. ‘He was 
a brave youth, and a handsome youth. His death did much to 
frighten the people, and there has been no holy crucifixion 


since. 

“The people are wrong!” exclaimed Drall, excitedly. ‘I, 
the Head Brother, say so. The crops fail, the small-pox kills 
us off. It is well that some one should, not die, but peril his 
life; and if he do die,” his eyes glowed with spiteful anger, 
“why, what is one life to many?” 

“Yes, sefior,’ agreed Juana, passively submissive. ‘ We do as 
we will the long year, for all that; what is it to suffer one 
day. You say the truth—the people die; they die like the 
white lambs and sheep in a drought.” 

‘‘And whilst there are any padres they will die; they will 
have no crops. The padres keep all down; the Penitentes 
alone are free,’ whined Drall in the tone he used in addressing 
his lodge. 

The old woman heaved a sigh. “I mind the time,” she 
said, tremulously, “when there were many padres of St. 
Francis, and we did prosper, and we did not die as the little 
birds swept away in the storm. The old padre up at San 
Miguel says we die because we do not live well. I know 
not—” 

“Juana!” shouted Drall, ‘hold your peace.” The old 
woman, shivering, made an abject motion of submission. ‘ You 
wish your boy, Arturo, to be his own man again,” Drall con- 
tinued; “talk in that way and it shall never be. Go to the 
house and make the coffee.” 

Without a word Juana slunk away, feebly wringing her 
hands under her shawl. She had scarcely entered the house 
when a white-haired man appeared toiling up the steep ascent 
Inez had climbed the summer before. ‘Good morning, Pedro; 
I have been looking for you,” called Drall with . feigned hearti- 
ness. The newcomer waved his hand in response, too much 
fatigued by his ascent to respond in words. Drall advanced to 
meet him, grasped his hand, and led him to the seat Juana had 
occupied. ‘Rest yourself, Pedro,” he said, “rest yourself” ; 
proceeding eagerly: ‘You have told the people; you have told 
them that to-morrow there shall be a crucifixion; that the Head 
Brother wills it ?” 

Pedro nodded his head and said: “I have told them, all.” 
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“And what do they say ?” 

“No one cares—only Manuel,” replied Pedro, his lips tight- 
ening as he pronounced Manuel’s name. 

“Manuel! What does se say?” sneered Drall. 

“That there is a chance in this of his saving a bullet, as 
Sefior Drall may draw the red corn,” returned Pedro, watching 
the effect of his words from under his shaggy brows. 

“Did he say so?” cried Drall. “Why, that is treason 
against the lodge—he threatens the Head Brother. Will you 
remember his words to-morrow, my Pedro? Forget them not, 
Pedro, and corn, and coffee, and aguardiente, as you wish, are 
yours. Ah! Manuel, Manuel, you threaten me! Take care! 
take care!’’ And he shook his fist angrily in the direction of 
Manuel’s cabin, where Manuel now sat lazily smoking and 
sunning himseif, unconscious of the wrath impending over him. 

“T want neither your corn, nor your coffee, nor your 
aguardiente, Sefior Drall. I remember Rosa; that is sufficient. 
I go to the Campo Santo to tell her that her old father has 
not forgotten her; that Manuel shall pay for breaking her heart.” 
He gathered himself together, and, unheeding Drall’s repeated 
invitation to remain and take coffee, moved slowly and _ pain- 
fully on his way to descend the mountain. 

The intense interest Simdén Drall took in the preservation 
of his mortal body led him to shun all deeds of violence 
that could be laid at his door directly. If a man stood in 
Drall’s way, and that man could be removed without Drall’s 
appearing to have a hand in it, then would Drall act. Un- 
til such time, however, as far as Drall was concerned, the 
obstruction would be safe—safe as if he bore a charmed life. 
Drall wished Manuel out of the way that he might ac- 
quire the gold-mine. Manuel dead, he argued, a few silver 
dollars would dazzle Inez into parting with what Manuel would 
by no means let go. That his hatred and desire for revenge 
would be gratified was a matter for consideration as well. 
Simén was not of a forgiving disposition, and it cut him to 
the quick to see Manuel light of heart, the possessor of all 
Drall coveted, useless as it was to its owner. As Good 
Friday —the day on which the Penitente believes that by 
frightful self-torture he gains for a year the right to commit 
any sin or crime,—as this day drew near, Drall’s head _be- 
came full of a diabolical plan for the destruction of Manuel. 
He looked about for a coadjutor, and found a willing .one in 
old, half-witted Pedro Corlds, the father of the ill-fated Rosa. 
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Rubbing his hands together in subdued ferocious glee at 
the prospect before him, he moved towards his drinking-booth, 
where Juana in a cracked voice was calling him to take his 
coffee. 

The morning was cool, the sky clear, a laughing sun, the 
mountains and valleys festive in a golden haze. The Pecos 
rippled and whirled in eddying pools between its red and yel- 
low stained banks; ruddily glowed the cactus-flower in its nest 
of spikes; down the valley the corn-fields were freshly green, 
the broad leaves rustling, the wind-flowers nodding their little 
heads to the coming spring. In an open space, surrounded on 
all sides by high, rugged, barren hills with but one opening, that 
in the west end; in a place where nothing grew save great 
masses of the giant thorn-cactus, stood in a central position 
the Lodge of the Blood of the Brethren. It was a low, square 
building of sun-dried bricks, without windows or vent-holes, 
but one narrow door, a building dismal and disheartening as 
the place wherein it stood. No sign of human or animal life was 
there except a black buzzard that sailed slowly over the spot, 
as if it already scented the horrors about to be enacted. The 
sun went on its way, at mid-day giving a tinge of cheerfulness 
to even this most dolorous vale. 

It was five o’clock, and the sun was fast disappearing be- 
hind the western hills, when there appeared suddenly, standing 
on a high ledge of rock, the figure of Simon Drall, as at the 
wedding, without attire save the short black skirt. ‘ Brothers, 
are we all here?” he called. Instantly from every crevice wide 
enough to admit a human body, from every little hiding-place 
the rocks afforded, appeared men, all wearing. the black skirt; 
women, their backs bared, their shawls tied about their waists. 
“We are!” was the shouted response. 

“ And what seek ye?” came from Drall, the evening wind 
playing with his voice, turning it into a piping yell. 

“Freedom for soul and body,” rose the watchword of the 
Penitentes in one universal shout from the encircling hills. 

“And how shall that be found?” Drall yelled. 

The response was given in a dull, labored monotone: “In 
the cleansing with our blood.” 

The wind caught up the words, drove them  reverberating 
against the walls of rock, and every cavern echoed, “ Blood!” 

Slowly, to the depressing tum-tum of a drum, the men and 
women filed down the hill-sides to the enclosed space below, 
where they formed a double circle about the lodge, the men in 
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front, the women behind, Inez excepted. She, the latest admit- 
ted member, was given a position of honor between Manuel 
and Drall, and, as if to show how the pair were hemmed in 
and fated, Pedro Corlas stood next to Manuel. Inez was sick 
from hunger and exposure to the wind, sick at heart for all she 
had lost. Not a deep heart hers. To-day she regretted the old 
church of San Miguel, her old friend the padre, with a regret 
all the more saddening in that she felt it to be hopeless. How 
much of this sorrow came from the loneliness that had been born 
in her since yesterday, when, on upbraiding Manuel for his 
neglect, he had told her that on the day of blood-cleansing he 
intended to gain the right to leave her, it would be hard to 
say. It is true that afterward Manuel had been very kind, had 
even gone so far as to beg her pardon. Could the man _ have 
had a premonition of his coming fate? Still he had threatened 
to leave her, and Inez feared, and with all her shallow heart 
hated, the loathsome spectacle in which she had so prominent a 
part. 

The circle of Penitentes having formed, they began in their 
labored monotone to chant the praises of their lodge, blas- 
phemously likening the sufferings they were about to endure 
to those of Christ. The chant ended, there was a momentary 
silence, followed by a scene of blood and horror. Men and 
women drew from their girdles leathern thongs studded with 
tacks, with which they beat their exposed persons; others rolled 
themselves amongst the cactus thorns, inflicting frightful wounds; 
others—but enough. Only a few old men and women stood 
aloof, Juana amongst them, and Inez and Manuel and Simon 
Drall, the last dispensed by the position he held from all torture 
save that of crucifixion. Inez wondered that Manuel was not 
among the number of self-persecutors. Why did he stand apart? 
Was he meditating some more brutal torment in order to gain 
that with which he had threatened her yesterday? For herself 
she would have none of it. To-morrow she would go to the old 
padre, confess and make her Easter. Half-afraid, her ‘eyes stole 
up to Manuel’s face. He was looking down on her with a look 
in his eyes she had not seen for many, many days. His hand 
stole hers gently into his own. Uttering a cry of delight, the 
tears streaming from her eyes, she threw her arms about her 
husband’s neck. 

On the day of blood-cleansing it was forbidden for husband 
and wife to as much as touch one another’s hands, and when 
Drall saw Inez sobbing on Manuel’s neck he vented a genuine 
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cry of horror—horror that the traditions of the lodge should be 
thus violently and publicly broken, horror that his authority as 
Head Brother should be thus insulted. 

“Are you mad?” he cried, striding forward; and rudely 
dragging Inez from her husband’s embrace, he thrust her aside. 
She submitted sullenly to this indignity ; Manuel superstitiously, 
in superstitious awe of the Head Brother that every Penitente 
feels at times. He obeyed Drall to-day, but to-morrow— 

The monotonous tum-tum of the drum was renewed whilst 
Drall addressed Manuel and Inez, and the Penitentes, putting up 
their scourges and extricating themselves from their thorny beds, 
fell into two long files extending to the entrance of the en- 
closure, the men in one file, the women in the other, a hideous, 
blood-bathed crew; the men with sulky, glowing eyes, the 
women wearing a hopeless look of woe, and not a cry or 
word of distress from this throng of worshippers of self. Ad- 
vancing with measured tread to the door of the lodge, Simdn 
Drall struck three blows with a mallet on the ponderous pine 
panels, and a voice was heard from within demanding who it 
was that asked admittance. Drall responded that it was the 
Head Brother and the brethren of the Lodge of the Blood of 
the Brethren. The door swung back, and in single file the long 
procession passed in, the men taking precedence of the women, 
all marking on the door-posts a cross with their blood. This 
passage into the lodge took a considerable time, and by the 
time all were within and the door closed and barred it was 
night, the moon shining down on the dismal enclosure between 
the hills. 

The heavy darkness of the lodge-room, only lit up at one 
end by two pine torches sending forth clouds of resinous smoke 
and casting flickering shadows of light on an enormous cross 
that stood between them, was so intense that it ‘was impossible 
to distinguish the features of the place or the people collected 
there, unless in that end where flared the torches. Inez had 
been separated in the procession from her husband, and huddled 
in a corner amongst the women, now a mass of bleeding wounds, 
she tried in vain to seek him out, her heart sinking within her 
as she remembered that the terrors of the day would not be 
over till midnight. : 

Amidst an appalling silence, broken only by the sharp swish 
of the scourge wielded by savage hands, was renewed the blood- 
revel that had taken place in the enclosure, only here the ter- 
rors were all only felt; nothing was seen. Occasionally Inez 
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would receive from a whip an’ involuntary blow which passed 
almost unheeded. She was busy making promises to God that 
she would return to him if he would but let her and Manuel 
be happy together, in Penitente fashion trying to buy God. As 
before, the scourging was brought to a pause by the beating of 
the drum, and Simon Drall rose and took up a position before 
the great cross, between the flaring torches. In a low, whining 
voice, the tones of which towards the end of his address grew 
strident, he told the people that this night there was to be a 
crucifixion. He reminded them of their blasted crops, their 
homes made desolate by pestilence, of their broken vow that 
every third year, at least, aman from among them was to peril his 
life on a cross, and how many years it was since there had 
been a crucifixion. Not a sound from those who heard him 
greeted the period with which Drall ended his discourse. 
Amidst a silence, in which was audible the sputter of the burn- 
ing pitch, a rude board table was placed before him; set on it 
a pottery jar and a little bag of corn. Removing the cover 
from the jar, he emptied the contents of the bag into it, and 
the jar being re-covered, was handed to an attendant, who 
gravely shook it, then handed it to a second, he to a third, 
each in turn shaking its contents. This ended, it was returned 
to its place on the table and covered with a black cloth. After 
a dismal chant recording the advantages that would accrue to 
the family from which the victim would be chosen, Drall an- 
nounced that at a secret meeting of the Head Brother and his 
familiars the names of twenty young men best fitted to undergo 
the pains of crucifixion had been chosen, together with the 
names of the oldest and youngest female members of the lodge, 
Juana Perez and Inez Anchieta. The men would now advance 
as their names were called and draw a grain of corn. Ifa 
white one, he was to retire to his place; if a red one, he was to 
stand within the shadow of the cross. Should it so happen that 
no one of the men drew a red grain, then Juana Perez would 
draw one of the two remaining grains, leaving the last for Inez 
Anchieta, and whichever of the two women drew the red grain 
her best beloved among the twenty men would take the place 
.within the shadow of the cross. There were twenty-two to 
draw, and in the jar were grains to the number of twenty- 
one. 

An attendant began to call the names, Manuel’s the first. 
For the first time since entering this ante-chamber of hell Inez 
saw her husband. She could scarcely restrain the cry that rose 
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to her lips as Manuel placed his hand within the jar. Leaning 
for support on the woman next her, she watched the result. 
From her place she could not see the color of the grain he 
chose, but when she saw him hand it to one of the attendants 
and move aside, that the next called might have his turn, she 
gave a gasp of relief—relief to be followed by a fright and 
foreboding that she felt were driving her mad: One after an- 
other of the chosen Penitentes drew a grain from the jar, and 
every man a white one. Whilst Juana, mumbling her ragged 
jaws, came forward, Inez fell back in an -unconscious heap 
amongst the huddled group of women. Juana, too, drew a 
white grain. There should now be but one grain left in the 
jar, a red one. 

“Inez Anchieta y Diego,” called the attendant. No re- 
sponse. “Inez Anchieta y Diego,” was repeated. Then some 
one whispered Drall that she had fainted. ‘Her husband must 
draw for her,” said Drall, and the attendant called on Manuel to 
come forward. 

Manuel, breathing hard, strode up to the table and had 
seized the jar, when Drall laid a hand on his arm and said, in 
a low tone of voice: “ Patience, brother, patience; let the fa- 
miliars hand the jar according to the ritual.” 

“Unnecessary,” said Manuel, curtly, and was about to thrust 
his hand into the jar when Drall tried to wrest it from his 
grasp. In the scuffle the jar fell to the earthen floor, where it 
broke to pieces, revealing that it was empty—a fact quickly 
whispered throughout the assembly. Manuel stared suspiciously 
at Drall, and he saw that the Head Brother held one hand 
closed as if concealing something. The knowledge of the trap 
that had been laid for him stirred a tempest in Manuel’s slug- 
gish brain. He turned sharply, snatched a scourge from a 
neighbor, gave one swift blow with its handle on the back of 
the closed hand of the Head Brother. Drall uttered the howl 
of an angry beast, but his hand unclenched, and something 
that in the uncertain light looked like a drop of blood fell 
to the ground—it was the red corn. 

“Traitor! traitor!” screamed one of the attendants, Pedro 
Corlas. The assembly caught up the cry; but it was Drall 
whom they called traitor, not Manuel. Men and women surged 
about the Head Brother, and one woman, bolder than the rest, 
plucked him by the hair. Years of accumulated hatred stimu- 
lated them, and in another moment they would have had him 
on the ground had he not drawn a pistol from a belt hidden 
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under his skirt and pointed it at them. They fell back, the 
torchlight casting fantastic shadows of bluish-green and yellow 
over their blood-stained bodies, their pallid, scowling faces. 
Manuel alone did not fall back. Showering a torrent of impre- 
cations on the head of Drall, he rushed forward to snatch the 
pistol from him, when—click, a trigger drawn, a flash, a sharp 
report, and Manuel fell shot through the brain. In an in- 
stant they had hustled Simon Drall out of the lodge; beating 
him frantically, they threw him among the cactus plants, 
rolling him among the sharp thorns, leaving him there to die. 

The setting moon sent silvery beams through the open 
door of the lodge to purify the red horror within. Lit by 
the flaring flame of one fast expiring torch, Inez knelt be- 
side the body of her husband.- By her side, his bent form 
stooping over her, stood the old priest of San Miguel. She 
had called for him so repeatedly that one woman, more 
thoughtful than the rest, had fetched him to her. Looking 
up at the old man with tearless eyes, in the voice of one 
who agonizes, Inez said: “It is not yet one year, padre, 
since you refused to bless me.” 

His feeble’ eyes looked pityingly on her, and he an- 
swered: “I bless you now, my little Inez, in your sorrow.” 
The woman fell a-sobbing on her husband’s bosom, and the 
old priest, uttering a prayer with tremulous lips, bent down 
and helped the women to remove her, speaking words of 
sympathy and of religious comfort to her broken heart. 


HAROLD DIJON. 





IN THE DESERT. 


IN THE DESERT. 


SAD heart, that scarce can struggle more 
With sinful life’s distress, 

I should not dare to write to thee 
If I had suffered less. 


Oh! let me say thy fearful pain 
I have felt, too. Yea, more— 

That every heart of human clay 
Claims kinship at thy door. 


But, list! I ask thee leave thy woe 
To gaze with me awhile 

Upon a desert, rocky, lone, 
Far-stretching mile on mile. 

No frost, no dew. One weary line 
Of rock and reddened sand 

Till stoops the blue, all-loving sky 
To kiss the hopeless land. 


Sad heart, look there and see 
The Man of Sorrows wrestling lone, 
Though sinless Christ is He. 


Well may we lose our woe in His ; 
Hushed, awed, we'll keep “the Fast.” 
O Heart Divine! vouchsafe to us 
With Thee to feast at last! 


Lucy AGNES HAYES. 


Maynard, Mass 
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THE FATE OF UNBAPTIZED INFANTS.* 


THE infallible Church of Rome never adopted a more dicta- 
torial tone in laying down her dogmas than is assumed by the 
author of these two sermons in pronouncing his irreversible judg- 
ment upon a question which has always tortured theologians 
more than the severest theologian ever tortured a babe. ‘“ Hun- 
dreds and even thousands of learned and subtle doctors may 
have taught the possible .perdition of infants. Poets great and 
small may have embalmed the doctrine in their verse, like a 
fly in amber or a toad in mud. But for all that 7 zs false.” 
Van Dyke locutus est; causa finita est. Fly away, Paul, with 
your antiquated O A/ltitudo! Fly away, Augustine, with your 
“gentle damnation” for unregenerate infants. Fly away, School- 
men, with your Limbus Puerorum. Fly away thou too, Blessed 
Father Calvin, with thy election and reprobation. You may all 
be “very giants of logic”; but your “ vain desire of logical 
consistency ” can make no impression upon an orator who 
“falls back” upon his “ moral instincts.” Consistent in his 
contempt for “the logic of the schools,” he tells us in one pas- 
sage (p. 31) that “the doctrine of the perdition of infants is 
false, because it is condemned by natural justice”; and on an- 
other page (p. 54) that “‘ justice alone does not demand the sa/- 
vation of little children.” 

It is also-amusing to notice, in a book which. professes to 
teach the pure “ Word of God,” how few words of God there 
are to be found in it from beginning to end, and how many 
words there are of Mr. Van Dyke. The only text of Holy 
Writ which he produces to sustain his first thesis, Wo children 
lost, is Matthew xviii. 14: ‘“ Even so it is not the will of 
your Father, who is in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” But who ever maintained (except possibly our author’s 
master, John Calvin) that it was the will of God that amy. one 
should perish ? Is it not a profound mystery which has always 
perplexed Christians that the will of God is very often frus- 
trated ? It is, says St. Paul, the will of God that “ a// men” 
should “come to the knowledge of the truth” (i. Tim. ii. 4). 

* God and Little Children: The Blessed State of all who die in Childhood proved and taught 


as part of the Gospel of Christ. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph 
& Co. 
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Yet “ many children of the Turks and Indians,” though ripe for 
the harvest, have not arrived at the knowledge of the truth 
through lack of human laborers in the vineyard. Moreover, if we 
must derive our faith from the study of Scripture alone, we 
ought to be careful not to intermingle our own speculations 
with the inspired text. Who are “ these little ones” of whom 
our Lord is speaking ? He tells us himself they are “ little ones 
who believe in him.” And what kind of little ones ? Not infants, 
baptized or unbaptized : but little ones old enough to be “ scan- 
dalized ’”’ ; to be led astray into sin. And how do they perish ? 
He tells us distinctly, it is by being seduced, like sheep away 
from the shepherd, into evil ways. What has all this to do 
with the state of unbaptized infants? Whatever inferences we 
choose to draw therefrom into this subject-matter will be our 
“ human judgment,” not the Word of Christ. 

~ Equally unsatisfactory is the foundation which the orator lays. 
for his second proposition : Ad/ children saved. We are not now 
considering whether the thesis be true or false; but simply 
whether it be the Word of God. The author, disregarding the 
texts: “ Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven ” (John iii. 5), 
and “He saved us by the laver of regeneration and renovation 
of the Holy Ghost” (Titus iii. 5)—not to mention the other 
passages which demonstrate the necessity of baptism— insists much 
upon the teaching of the apostle that ‘‘ Christ died for all.” This, 
to be sure, is a great and consoling truth ; and one which Catho- 
lic theologians have, at the expense of much vituperation, valiantly 
asserted ‘against Calvinists and Jansenists ; but when our author 
jumps to the conclusion that “ the little child that comes into 
this world” “is not guilty in God’s sight,” he directly contradicts. 
the apostle, who argues “that if One died for all, then all were 
dead.” And when he goes further to assert that “the guilt of 
[original sin] is taken away for ever from the race by the Lamb: 
of God”; that “no soul shall ever perish for Adam’s trans- 
_ gression ” (p. 63), he is giving us, not the infallible Word of God, 
but, whether true or false, the ‘fallible human judgment ” of 
Henry Van Dyke. 

And here we arrive at the vital point of the whole question. 
Why did not our eloquent author, speaking to Christian fathers 
and mothers, insist upon their having their infants baptized, and 
thus insuring their salvation by incorporating them into the king- 
dom of God ? Why should we vex our spirits with idle disqui- 
sitions upon subjects so obscure and irrelevant, to the neglect of a 
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plain duty imposed upon us by the Lord, and looked upon as 
most sacred and important by every expounder of sacred doc- 
trine from the apostles down to John Calvin zuclusive 2? I num- 
ber amongst my acquaintance a gentleman who, having been 
brought up a strict Presbyterian, was taught, among other relics 
of the old Christian faith, that Christian parents ought to. have 
their children baptized. A child of his happening to fall sick 
and there being no clergyman of his denomination at hand to 
baptize it, he sought the kind offices of a Baptist minister, who, 
instead of complying with the request, began an argument to 
demonstrate that infant baptism was unscriptural. ‘“ Excuse 
me,” said the anxious father, “I came to you, not to hold an 
argument, but in the performance of a religious duty.” Now, 
since the proof of every theory is the practical working thereof, 
we should like very much to ask our eloquent divine what he 
would have done in this circumstance. Was the old-fashioned 
Presbyterian right in assuming that it was a “ religious duty ” 
for him to have his child baptized ? Or would our author as- 
sure him, “in accordance with the teachings of Christianity,” 
that without the sacrament of baptism these children “ fly 
from our arms, not into the arms of darkness, but into 
the arms of God, and with him they are safe”? Of course it 
was illogical, according to true Calvinistic principles, for a Pres- 
byterian father to be solicitous about the baptism of his child ; for 
in the Genevan theology the salvation or damnation of the said 
child was quite independent of its baptism, as being the fore- 
ordained result of “an absolute and eternal decree.” But for- 
tunately this layman knew little of Calvin’s Institutes extept that 
the reformer had condescended to retain the “ Roman” doc- 
trine of infant baptism, a doctrine which is called Roman for 
pretty much the same reason that the potato is called “ Irish”; 
not as if it originated in Rome, but because it descends to us 
through Rome from the primitive ages of Christianity. For 
my part, I entertain towards Calvin a feeling akin to grati- 
tude in spite of his “horrors”; for with one drop of ink 
the mighty heresiarch might have harmonized his tenets by 
consigning millions of babes to an unregenerate death. But 
the “shadow of Rome” was still upon him; in other words, he 
lacked the audacity to carry his erroneous opinions to their 
legitimate, practical conclusion. Hence, though he had no scru- 
ple in asserting that all Christendom were wrong in understand- 
ing the monumental words of Christ, “ Unless a man be born 
again of water,” etc., to refer to the sacrament of baptism, he 
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nevertheless, by a fortunate neglect of “logical consistency,” 
held fast to the ancient practice of infant baptism, of which that 
text is the mainstay. But his followers, if not’ more logical, are 
at least not so anxious to maintain even the appearance of 
reverence for antiquity; one instance of which ‘lies before us in 
these two sermons, written partly in prose and partly in poetry, 
on the future destiny of infants, but not thinking it worth his 
while to devote one line to the inculcating the “religious duty ” 
of having them baptized. 

Now, we beg our readers to ponder this irresistible logic of 
events. Calvin, on the one hand, rejected the interpretation placed 
by every Christian before his time upon the words of Christ, 
“Unless a man (ris) be born again of water,” etc., because it 
did not fit into his theories regarding salvation and regeneration. 
A man, according to him, was saved and regenerated or else 
damned for ever by “an absolute and eternal decree” issued 
long before he was born; and no action, internal or external to 
him, could change his destiny. But with all his audacity of 
speculation Calvin, possibly (as one of his disciples has said) be- 
cause he was “still under the baneful shadow of Rome,” dared 
not contradict notorious facts. One fact which confronted him 
was that in the Old Dispensation the circumcision of infants 
had been enjoined upon the people of God under the sanction 
of dire penalties (Gen. xviii. 14). Another fact which he had to 
consider was that according to the teaching of the apostle 
(Col. ii. 11) baptism is among Christians the substitute for cir- 
cumcision. Regardless of speculative consistency, therefore, he 
strenuously asserted infant baptism against the “carnal judg- 
ment” (or, as our author would have called it, “the natural in- 
stincts ’) of the “ frenzied spirits” of the Anabaptists, even though 
he had shorn the external rite of its real significance. It is 
always left to the disciples of a bad leader to push out his 
errors to their logical conclusions; and they invariably do so in 
course of time. The divinest ordinances will fall into neglect if 
the purpose which inspired them be extracted from them. 
Catholics have always been extremely anxious about the bap- 
tism of their children, because they have been taught that this 
sacrament is not an idle ceremony, but the “laver of regenera- 
tion,’ or new birth, by which .we are saved, by it we are 
cleansed from the taint of hereditary corruption, rise to a mew 
life, and become members of the Body of Christ. This anxiety 
survived for long amongst Protestants “as a relic of the dark 
ages,’ without any solid foundation; but the force of “logical 
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consistency” is rapidly extinguishing it, and more is the pity. 
Better was the inconsistency of Calvin, which retained something 
out of the shipwreck of the ancient faith, than the logic of his 
present followers, which sweeps away the last vestige of Christian 
doctrine. 

The proper logical course would have been to retain the cer- 
tain, the visible, and the tangible, and to bring the speculative 
and theoretical into accord therewith. Now, if there is one thing 
certain and tangible in Christianity, whether in Scripture or in 
history, it is the importance attached to the rite of baptism. 
Instead, therefore, of consulting his ‘“ natural instincts,’ our 
author ought to have made a serious investigation of the mean- 
ing and importance of this characteristic feature of the religion 
of Christ. This is, indeed, the main difference between his 
method and that followed by the “hundreds and thousands” of 
earnest thinkers whose opinions he has treated with scant cour- 
tesy. These ended where he began, by inquiring how the ascer- 
tained facts of the Christian revelation (which our orator did not 
take the trouble to collect) can be reconciled with our “ natural 
instincts,’ a question of secondary importance in every scientific 
investigation. Our “instincts” have their claims; but it needs 
no extended experience of nature. or human life to assure one 
that they are of slight assistance in determining facts. The old 
Peripatetics “knew” instinctively that a two-pound ball must 
fall to the ground twice as quickly as a one-pound ball. The 
infidel ‘“‘ knows by instinct” that this world of suffering humanity 
is not under the governance of an All-Wise Providence. © The 
true Christian has sufficient confidence in the truth of Christian- 
ity to be certain that its teachings are mild and rational if 
properly interpreted; but he seeks the divine revelation, not in 
his “natural instincts” or in the feelings of ‘fathers and 
mothers,” but in the sacred deposit of the Word of God. We 
should be very loath to submit even a matter of natural jus- 
tice to a jury of “fathers and mothers,’ much less the deep 
abyss of the judgments of God. 

Another grave mistake of our author was to discourse to a 
mixed audience upon a profound theological subject without ex- 
plaining his terms. What is the theological definition of salvation 
and perdition? He contends. that divines are to be found in 
every denomination who hold that unbaptized children are (ost. 
He, on the contrary, maintains that all children are saved. I 
have already intimated a suspicion that this critic of “ hundreds 
and thousands” has no clear ideas himself on the subject of 
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salvation and perdition. Salvation, he tells us, is not demanded 
by natural justice; the perdition of unbaptized infants is 
opposed to natural justice. What theologian of any denomina- 
tion would trust the author of these mutually destructive pro- 
positions as a fair expounder of his opinions? Is it not possible 
that there are mysteries of grace and nature which, though they 
have puzzled “hundreds and thousands,” have given this writer 
no concern because he had no conception of them? The heaven 
which he has “thronged with happy children” for the “ conso- 
lation and comfort” of their parents is certainly a very pleasant 
abode, far superior to any marble residence on Fifth Avenue, and 
the little inhabitants can disport themselves and sing and play 
to their hearts’ content. It reminds one of the heaven which 
one of our grave Western senators is reported to have defined 
as a place where a man will eat fat turkey out of magnificent 
China dishes for all eternity. It is such a heaven as “Lo! the 
poor Indian” is said to have sighed for: replete with good 
things—tobacco, whiskey, and buffaloes—and inaccessible to sick- 
ness, hard work, and greedy Caucasians. Why not? If our 
“natural instincts’ have to be consulted, give to each his heart’s 
desire, whether more or less refined; make our possession there- 
of secure and everlasting, and we shall call it salvation and 
heaven. 

But here enters the mystery. ‘‘ Hundreds and even thousands ” 
of profound theologians have conceded to unbaptized infants all 
the joys which this orator contends for them, and have still 
maintained that this state is wot salvation, but a “ gentle damna- 
tion.” What, then, do all these theologians mean by salvation 
and perdition ? ‘This, we repeat, is that which a preacher of the 
gospel, speaking to Christian people, ought to have set out by 
defining. It is easy to fling obloquy upon “hundreds and even 
thousands” of learned theologians by confused and ex-parte 
statements; but an intelligent listener or reader is apt to ask 
himself: ‘‘ Were all these theologians ‘from St. Augustine down 
to the end of the seventeenth century’ so blind and stupid as to 
defend for ages a doctrine ‘condemned by natural justice’ ” ? 
Individuals, indeed, may err—Calvin, for instance—but error is 
short-lived and local. It is not wont to be embraced by “men 
of all ages and of many churches.” 

The salvation announced to mankind by Christianity is a 
supernatural blessing, neither craved for by our “natural in- 
stincts” nor attainable by the laws which regulate “ natural 


justice.” Is it not really the “remorse of equity,” or the worry 
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of fate, which brings it about that a Catholic is forced to remind 
a Calvinist that God’s supernatural grace is a free gift given or 
refused without the imputation of partiality or injustice? “ Not 
by the works of justice which we have done, but according to 
His mercy He saved us by the laver of regeneration and re- 
novation of the Holy Ghost” (Tit. iii. 5). The heaven of the 
Christian consists essentially in the vision ‘‘face to face” of the 
Triune God, the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. Any eternal 
state short of this, no matter how free from torments or how 
replete with ecstatic joys, is to the Christian theologian a state 
of perdition, of darkness, of damnation and death. ‘These are 
beyond doubt very harsh terms; but it needs harsh terms to 
designate the irreparable loss of an ineffably great though super- 
natural and unmeritable Good. If it is sa/vation and eternal life 
to see God, it surely must be called perdition and everlasting 
death and the exterior darkness to be for ever deprived of that 
beatific ‘Vision ; and since this state is the punishment of the 
original sin, it is rightly called a state of damnation 

It will scarcely be denied that from the primitive ages of the 
church it has been the common belief of Christians that the 
title to salvation.is acquired by the sacrament of regeneration. 
Long before St. Augustine this doctrine was plainly taught by 
St. Cyprian, who urges that in cases of necessity we ought to 
“baptize and sanctify” infants without waiting till the eighth 
day after their birth, giving, as his reason, that “as far as we 
can, we must strive that, if possible, ~o soul shall be lost.* 

Before Cyprian the ferdition of the unbaptized was taught 
by Tertullian, who, whilst maintaining that in ordinary cases lay- 
men ought not to usurp the administration of baptism, adds, how- 
ever, that this becomes a duty if the person to be baptized be 
in danger of death; “because he that shall neglect at such a 
time to do -what he lawfully may, will be guilty of a human 
being’s perdition.”’t 

] quote these ancient fathers for two reasons. First, to show 
that St. Augustine introduced no new‘doctrine when he taught 
that the sacrament of baptism was the indispensable means to 
salvation, and, second, to show that in ancient times, as at present, 
the question of the fate of the unbaptized was touched upon 


* Ep. 58. ‘‘ Quantum in nobis est, si fieri potest, nulla anima ferdenda est.’’ This is not 
the decision of St. Cyprian alone, but likewise, as he informs us, of sixty-five other bishops in 
council assembled. 

1 ‘* Quoniam reus erit ZerZiti hominis, si supersederit praestare quod libere potuit.""—De 
Baptismo, c. 17. 
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only as incidental to the clear “religious duty” of baptizing 
all whom we possibly can. 

Neither father turns out of the certain path to investigate 
the details of this perdition—an investigation which, in the ab- 
sence of a direct .revelation, is a groping in the dark. ‘The new- 
born infant being descended from Adam according to the flesh,” 
says Cyprian, “contracted by his birth the fatal contagion.” * 
The only means known to him by which to escape this death is 
the sacrament of baptism: hence with him baptism and the 
grace of God are indissolubly allied. To be hindered from the 
one is to be deprived of the other. 

Tertullian’s mode of reasoning is the same as St. Cyprian’s. 
“Tt is an acknowledged axiom,” he says, ‘‘that no one is saved 
without baptism, grounded chiefly on that sentence of our 
Lord: + ‘Unless one be born of water, he cannot be saved.’” 

It is not true, then, that “St. Augustine comes first” in 
teaching “the old doctrine of the perdition of infants.” This 
doctrine has been “the teaching of Christianity” from the very 
beginning; for Tertullian is the oldest of the Western Fathers; 
and he gives us, not his private views founded in “ moral sense’ 
or “natural instincts,” but the “ prescription” of Christianity, the 
authoritative word of revelation to which our “fallible human 
judgment’ must defer. Again, I observe that these fathers 
have not given any intimation as to the foszéive sense of the 
word perdition ; but only the xegative signification as opposed to 
salvation. There is no suggestion of hell-fire or torments 
about their utterances. They have given us the Christian doc- 
trine as they found it, without burdening it with speculations of 
their own. 

It is, indeed, the office of the theologian, after ascertaining 
firmly and clearly the revealed truths, to busy his thoughts 
about them, and to bring them into correlation with each other 
and with the truths and principles of the natural order. This, 
however, is a subordinate function which different theologians 
will accomplish with varying degrees of success. Now, the first 
of the fathers whom I have discovered to have troubled himself 
about the equity of the question which engages us, is St. Greg- 
ory of Nazianzen, called by excellence the Theologian. In his 
celebrated Oration XL., ‘On Holy Baptism,” the saint, after 
pronouncing a glowing eulogy upon ‘the sacrament and warning 


* Secundum Adam carnaliter natus contagium mortis antique prima nativitate contraxit, 
t ‘‘ Praescribitur nemini sine baptismo competere salutem, ex illa maxime pronunciatione 
Domini qui ait : Nisi natus ex aqua quis erit, non habet salutem,"’"—De Bap., c. 12, 
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his hearers against deferring the reception of it, divides into 
three classes those who depart from this life unbaptized: Ist, 
those who scorn the gift; 2d, those who have delayed too 
long through negligence; 3d, infants and others who were de- 
prived of it “by reason of some utterly involuntary accident.” 
The first two classes will be punished as their malice or folly 
deserves; “the last sort will neither be glorified nor chastised 
by the Just Judge; for though they lack the sacramental char- 
acter, this has not happened through their own wickedness, and 
they are unfortunate rather than wrong-doers. But not every 
one who is not worthy of chastisement is therefore worthy of 
honor.” * 

This same process of reasoning led St. Ambrose about the 
same time (A. D. 380) to pretty much the same conclusion. 
After laying down the “acknowledged axiom,” that ‘no one can 
ascend into the kingdom of heaven except through the sacra- 
ment of baptism,”t+ the saint cites the words of Christ: ‘‘ Unless 
one be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God”; and argues thus: ‘‘ He excepts no 
one, neither the infant nor one hindered by unavoidable acci- 
dent. These may, indeed, enjoy some unexplained immunity 
from suffering, but I fail to see how they can possess the honor 
of the kingdom.’ 

Now, all these fathers wrote their converging testimony to 
the belief of Christendom respecting the fate of unbaptized in- 
fants before St. Augustine began his memorable conflict with 
Pelagianism, some of them long before he was born. If, there- 
fore, ‘Christianity’ ever had a substantive and historical exist- 
ence, it must be said to have taught consistently in “all ages 
and many churches’ that baptism is (to use St. Gregory Nazian 
zen’s expressive phrase) “the key of heaven,” without which 
“neither the infant’ nor any other “unfortunate rather than 
wicked” being shall ever see God, which is the Christian’s defini- 
tion of salvation and eternal life. 

As we do not wish (at least at present) to extend our re- 
marks any further, we shall make a brief summary of the points 
at issue: 

Ist. When this reverend orator felt his “heart constrained and 


* Or. xL.c. 23. Tovs dé, ware, d0&a6SH6e6Sai1, pyre noARCSHCEGSai Mapa 
Tov dinaiov xpitov, WS A6g~payi6rovs méiv Anovypovs 4é, ete. 

tSt. Ambrose, De Abraham, lib. ii, c. 11, ‘‘nemo ascendit in regnum ccelorum nisi per 
sacramentum baptismatis.”’ 

t‘‘ Utique nullum excipit, non infantem non aliqua praeventum necessitate. Habeant ta- 
men illam opertam poenarum immunitatem, nescio an habeant regni honorem..”’ 
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mightily impelled to preach this gospel about children” he ought 
to have explained clearly what he meant by sa/vation and perdition, 
by heaven and hell. They are words which are often used with 
no precise meaning attached to them; and seldom have we no- 
ticed them employed so vaguely and confusedly as by the 
speaker whom we are criticising. In discoursing to children 
and to common people it is pardonable and advisable to conjure 
up before them golden palaces and natural joys which appeal to 
the imagination of the rude; for heaven is this and much more. 
But a theologian is supposed to know that the essential beati- 
tude of the saints is the supernatural vision of God. So, too, 
hell in scriptural and ecclesiastical phraseology does not always 
designate the torments of the wicked. Our Lord “ descended 
into hell” after his death. Abraham went down to hell to await 
the promised redemption. The Hades of the Revised Edition 
is only a new name for the scholastic Limbus. All that our 
faith can tell us for certain about this abode is that it is the 
state of a soul excluded from the vision of God. Our imagina- 
tion may strive to picture it; but our intellect is present to 
remind us that we can form but a very imperfect idea of the 
condition of the soul beyond the grave. 

2d. It may be, therefore, that our author’s “heaven thronged 
with happy children” is nothing more nor less than a misap- 
prehension. He may have mistaken St. Thomas’ Limbus, or 
even St. Augustine’s ‘gentle damnation,” for the abode of the 
blessed. We do not presume to speak with assurance ; but, cer- 
tainly, he has given no indication that he or his flock are 
looking forward to a supernatural destiny, or that they would 
consider it a hardship or a damnation to lead an eternal exist- 
ence lacking nothing but the Beatific Vision. 

3d. His radical error was the attempt to construct a sub- 
jective or mythical “Christianity” in opposition to the “old 
doctrine” held by “all ages and many churches,” and which 
can be decried only when grossly misinterpreted. It was no 
theologian, whether “Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
or Episcopalian,” it was Christ who declared: “ Unless a man 
be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.” 


JAMES F. LOUGHLIN, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER VI. 
INNER LIFE WHILE AT BROOK FARM. 


THE private journals from which we are about to quote so 
largely were an unhoped-for addition to the stock of materials 
available for Father Hecker’s biography. Until after his death 
not even their existence, still less the nature of their contents, 
was suspected. With the exception of two important docu- 
ments, one written while he was in Belgium, in obedience to 
the requirements of his director; the other in Rome, for the 
consideration of the four venerable religious whose advice he 
sought before founding his’ community, no records of his in- 
terior life have been discovered which are at all comparable in 
fulness to those made during the eighteen months which pre- 
ceded his admission to the Church. In his years of health and 
strength he lived and worked for others; and in those weary 
ones of illness which followed them, he thought and wrote and 
suffered, but apparently without making any deliberate notes of 
his deeper personal experience. 

On those of our readers whose acquaintance with Father 
Hecker dates, as our own does, from his intensely active and 
laborious prime, these revelations of the period when he was 
being passively wrought upon and shaped for his work by 
the hand of God, may produce an effect not unlike that we 
have been conscious of in studying the greater mass from which 
our extracts are taken. They will, perhaps, be struck, in the 
first place, by the unexpectedly strong witness they bear to 
the wholly interior and mystical experience of the man. They 
testify, moreover, to the real and objective character of that 
leading which he was constrained to follow; and not only 
that. They do so in a way which furnishes a convincing reply 
to a very plausible doubt as to whether the narrow and _ uncon- 
genial surroundings of his early life might not, by themselves, 
be sufficient to explain the discontent of a poetic and aspiring 
nature such as his. 

He was at Brook Farm when that: community was at 
its pleasantest. The shadow of care and the premonition of 
failure were, indeed, already looming up before those who bore 

* Copyright, 1890, Rev, A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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the chief responsibilities of the undertaking, but the group by 
virtue of whose presence it became famous had hardly begun 
to dwindle. And besides those whose names have since become 
well known, there were others, young, gay, intelligent, and well 
bred, acquaintance and familiarity with whom were in many ways 
attractive to a susceptible youth like Isaac Hecker. What im- 
pression he made upon the circle he entered, how cordially he 
was received and held in high esteem, our readers already 
know. And if he gave pleasure, he received it also. At first 
the new circumstances were a little strange and embarrassing to 
him. After a fortnight, or thereabouts, we find him noting that 
he is “not one cf their spirits. They say ‘Mr. Hecker’ in 
a tone they do not. use in speaking to each other.” But the 
strangeness soon wore off, and he yielded to the influence of the 
place with a wholeness which would have been entire but for 
the stronger drawing which never let him free. 

On this point, too, the witness of the journal is peremptory. 
So it is as to the unity and consistence of his interior experi- 
ences from first to last. Child, and boy, and man, there was 
always the same ardent sincerity of purpose in him, the same 
docility to the Voice that spoke within, the same attitude to- 
ward “the life that now is” which Mr. Curtis, in the letter 
given in the preceding chapter, has described, with so fine an 
insight, as one of reserve and observation. ‘He was the dove 
floating in the air, not yet finding the spot on which his foot 
might rest,” writes Mr. Curtis of Isaac Hecker at that period 
of his youth when his surroundings and companions were for 
the first time, and very possibly for the last, wholly congenial 
to his natural inclinations. And again: ‘There was nothing 
ascetic or severe in him; but I have often thought since that 
his feeling was probably what he might have afterward de- 
scribed as a consciousness that he must be about his Father’s 
business.” 

These words are significant testimony to the nobility of the 
impression made on others by Father Hecker’s personality in 
early manhood. Even if our only addition to such scanty 
knowledge of his life at Brook Farm as could be gathered from 
his own conversations in later years were this happily-touched 
sketch, it could hardly be more interesting than it is. But, fortu- 
nately, it does not stand alone. Its fine recognition of the lofty 
purity of his nature is everywhere borne out by the unpremedi- 
tated and candid self-revelations of the diary. Their character- 
istic trait is everywhere aspiration—a sense of joy in elevation 
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above the earthly, or a sense of depression because the earthly 
weighs him down. Then come eager glances of inquiry in 
every direction for the satisfaction of his aspirations, little by lit- 
tle narrowing down to the Catholic Church, wherein the dove of 
Mr. Curtis’s image was finally to rest his foot for ever. And in 
all this he scarcely at all mentions a dread of the Divine wrath 
as a motive for his flight. It is not out of the city of destruction, 
but toward the celestial city that he goes. He is drawn by 
what he wants, not hounded by what he fears. Always there is 
the reaching out of a strong nature toward what it lacks—a 
material for its strength to work on, a craving for rational joy, 
coupled with an ever-increasing conviction that nature cannot 
give him such a boon. Men who knew Father Hecker only in 
his royal maturity, sometimes cavilled at his words of emphatic 
faith in guileless nature; but they had only to know him a 
little better to learn his appreciation of the supernatural order, 
and his recognition of its absolute and exclusive competency to 
satisfy nature’s highest aspirations. Reading these early journals, 
we have constantly recalled the later days when he so often, 
and sometimes continually, repeated, “Religion is a boon!” No 
one could know that better than he who had so deeply felt 
the want it satisfies. 

The diary was begun in the middle of April, 1843, when 
Isaac had just returned to Brook Farm after a fortnight spent at 
home. It opens with a praver for light and direction, which is 
its dedication to the uses not only of an earnest but a religious 
seeker. He addresses himself directly to God as Father, not 
making either appeal or reference to our Lord. But there is in 
it an invocation to those ‘“‘that are in heaven to intercedesand 
plead” for him, which recalls the fact, so often mentioned by 
him, that it was the teaching of the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent on the Communion of Saints which cleared away his 
final clouds and brought him directly to the Church. There is 
a note, too, among his later papers, in which, speaking of the 
phenomena of modern spiritualism, he says that the same long- 
ing for an assurance of personal immortality which leads so 
many into that maze of mingled truth and error, had a great 
share in disposing his mind to accept the authoritative doctrine 
of the Church, which here as elsewhere answered fully the 
deepest longings of his soul. 

We shall not attempt to follow the chronological order of 
the journal with exactness, but in making our extracts shall 
pursue the order of topics rather than of time. By the middle 
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of April the question of the Church had presented itself so un- 
mistakably to Isaac Hecker, as the necessary preliminary to 
further progress—to be settled in one way or another, either 
set definitely aside as unessential or else accepted as the adequate 
solution of man’s problems, that his struggles for and against: it 
recur with especial frequency. Faber has said somewhere that 
the Church is the touchstone of rational humanity, and that 
probably no adult passes out of life without having once, at 
least, been brought squarely face to face with it and made to 
understand and shoulder the tremendous responsibility which its 
claims impose. There would be no need of a touchstone if there 
were no alloy in human nature, no feebleness in man’s will, no 
darkness in his understanding. Were that the condition of 
humanity, the call to the supernatural order would be simply 
the summons to come up higher, its symbol a beacon torch 
upon the heights. As it is, the path may be mistaken. He 
whose feet have been set in it from birth by Christian training 
may wilfully forsake it. He whose heart is pure and whose 
aspirations noble, may be so surrounded by the mists of in- 
herited error and misapprehension that the light of truth fails 
to penetrate them when it first dawns. The road is always strait 
which leads any son of Adam to supernal joy in conscious 
union with his Creator, even when his will is good and _ his 
desire unfeigned. ' 

We shall find, therefore, that Isaac Hecker’s struggles were 
many and painful before he fully recognized and attained the 
necessary means to the end he craved. They were character- 
istic also. He was looking for the satisfaction of his rational 
aspirations rather than for the solution of historical problems, 
although his mind was too clear not to see that the two are 
inextricably bound up together. But inasmuch as at the period 
of which we are writing, which was that of the Oxford Tracts, 
controversy turned mainly on questions of historical continuity and 
of Divine warrant in the external revelation of holy Scripture, it 
follows that he, and such as he, must have taken a lonely and 
unfrequented road towards the truth. Every time he looked at 
the Church he was greeted with the spectacle of unity and uni- 
formity, of discipline and order. These are elements which always 
have been, and probably always will be, most attractive to the 
classes called educated, to men seeking for external notes of 
truth, flying from disorder, fearful of rebellion. But to Isaac 
Hecker, the only external note which deeply attracted him was 
that of universal brotherhood. If he were to bow his knee with 
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joy to Jesus Christ, it would be because all, in heaven and earth 
or hell, should one day bend in union with him. 

It takes an intimate knowledge of Catholicity to perceive the 
interior transformation of humanity by its supernatural aids. On 
the one hand, the influence of Isaac Hecker’s Brook Farm sur- 
roundings was to persuade him to confide wholly in nature, which 
there was very nearly at its unaided best. On the other hand, the 
treasures of Catholicity for the inner life were hidden from him. 
Religion, in his conception of it—-in the true conception of it— 
must be the binding of all things together, natural and super- 
natural. Hence we find him at times complaining that the 
Church is not sufficient for #zs wants. If it were not personal 
in its adaptation to him, it was little that it should be historical 
this, hierarchical that, or biblical the other. It must be his 
primarily, because he cannot live.a rational and pure life with- 
out it. An ordinarily decorous life, if you will; free from lust 
or passion, and without gross,unreason, but nevertheless tame, un- 
progressive, dry and unproductive, without any absolute certainty 
except that of the helplessness of man. Such a life seemed to 
him hardly more than a synonym for death. ‘“ The fact is,” as 
he writes on a page now lying before us, “I want to live every 
moment. I want something positive, living, nourishing. I nega- 
tive only by affirming.” 

The earliest entry in this diary has been already quoted in 
the first chapter of the present biography. On its second page 
occurs the following account of his impressions while in church 
on Easter Sunday : 

“* Monday, April 17, 1843.—Yesterday I went to the Catholic 
church at West Roxbury. It was Easter Sunday. The services 
were, to me, very impressively affecting. The altar-piece repre- 
sented Christ’s rising from the tomb, and this was the subject- 
matter of the priest’s sermon. In the midst of it he turned and 
pointed to the painting, with a few touching words. All eyes 
followed his, which made his remarks doubly affecting. How 
inspiring it must be to the priest, when he is preaching, to see 
around him the Saviour, and the goodly company of martyrs, 
saints, and fathers! There may be objections to having paintings 
and sculptures in churches, but I confess that I never enter a 
place where thére is either but I feel an awe, an invisible in- 
fluence, which strikes me mute. I would sit in silence, covering 
my head. A sanctified atmosphere seems to fill the place and to 
penetrate my soul when I enter, as if I were in a holy temple. 
‘Thou standest in a holy place,’ I would say. A loud word, 
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a heavy footstep, makes me shudder, as if an infidel were dese- 
crating the place. I stand speechless, in a magical atmosphere 
that wraps my whole being, scarcely daring to lift my eyes. A 
perfect stillness comes over my soul; it seems to be soaring on 
the bosom of clouds.” 

“ Tuesday, April 18.—I confess that either the Church is .not 
sufficient for my wants or I have not seen it in its glory. I 
hope it may be the latter. I do not want to say it,.but I 
must own that it fills me no more. I contemplate it, I look at 
it, | comprehend it. It does not lead me to aspire. I feel that 
either it has nothing to give, or that what it has is not that 
for which my soul is aching I know it can be said in reply 
that I cannot. know what the Church has until I am in com- 
munion with it; that it satisfies natures greater than mine; that 
it is the true life of the world; that there is no true spirituality 
outside of it, and that before I can judge it rightly my life 
must be equal to it in purity and elevation. Much more might 
be said. But, after all, what is it? The Catholic shows up the 
Anglican; the Anglican retorts with an accusation of corruption, 
and even a want of purity; the Protestant, the Presbyterian, 
claim their own mission at the expense of consistency and good 
a 
“The whole fact, I suppose, is that if there is anything in 
Succession, Tradition, Infallibility, Church organism and form, it is 
in the Catholic Church, and our business will be to stop this 
controversy and call an Ecumenical Council which shall settle 
these matters according to the Bible, Tradition, and the light of 
the Church.” 

There is a touch of unconscious humor in the final para- 
graph which clamored for quotation. But it was plainly written 
in profound earnest. 

‘ Thursday, April 20 —My soul is disquieted, my heart aches. 
. Tears flow from my eyes involuntarily. My soul is 
grieved—for what? Yesterday, as I was praying, the thought 
flashed across my mind, Where is God?- Is He not here? Why 
prayest thou as if He were at a great distance from thee? Think 
of it. Where canst thou place Him—in what locality? Is He 
not here in thy midst? Is His presence not nearest of all to 
thee? Oh, think of it! God is here. ; 

‘““Am I impious to say that the language used in Scripture 
for Christ’s expresses the thoughts of my soul? Oh, could we 
but understand that the kingdom of heaven is always at hand 
to the discerner, and that God calls upon all to ‘ Repent, for ye 
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shall not all disappear until it shall open. This generation shall 
not pass away.’” 

Then follows a page of philosophizing on time and eternity, 
immensity and space, and “monads who may develop or fulfil 
their destiny in other worlds than this,’ a reminiscence, perhaps, 
of the lectures on such topics at which Mr. Curtis says Isaac 
used to “look in,’’ hoping to “find an answer to ‘his questions.” 
Such speculations are a trait throughout the diary, though they 
are everywhere subordinate to the practical ends which domi- 
nantly interest him. A day or two later comes a passage, 
already given in a preceding chapter, in reference to certain 
prophetic dreams which it has been given him to see realized. 
And at once this follows: 

“April 24, Noon.—The Catholic Church alone seems to satisfy 
my wants, my faith, life, soul. These may be baseless fabrics, 
chimeras dire, or what you please. I may be laboring under a 
delusion. Yet my soul is Catholic, and that faith responds to my 
soul in its religious aspirations and its longings. I have not 
wished to make myself Catholic, but that answers on all sides 
to the wants of my soul. It is so rich, so full. One is in 
harmony all over—in unison with heaven, with the present, 
living in the natural body, and the past, who have changed. 
There is a solidarity between them through the Church. I do 
not feel controversial. My soul is filled.” 

From this point he speedily recedes. By the next day he is 
“lost almost in the flesh”; “fallen into an identity with my 
body,” and notes that for some time he has “ done little in study, 
but feel that I have lived very much.” What hinders him 
he supposes to be “contemplating any certain amount of study 
which I ought to accomplish—looking to it as an end. Why 
should I not be satisfied when I am living, growing? Did 
Christ and His apostles study languages? I have the life—is 
not that the end?” 

“ April 28.—What shall I say? Am I wrong? Should I 
submit and give myself up to that which does not engage my 
whole being? To me the Church is not the great object of life. 
I am now out of it in the common meaning. I am not subject 
to its ordinances. Is it not best for me to accept my own 
nature rather than attempt to mould it as though it were an 
object: Is not our own existence more than this existence in 
the world ? 

“T read this morning an extract from Heine upon Schelling 
which affected me more than anything I have read for six 
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months. The Church, says Schelling jn substance, was first Pet- 
rine, then Pauline, and must be love-embracing, John-like. 
Peter, Catholicism ; Paul, Protestantism; John, what is to be. The 
statement struck me and responded to my own dim _ intuitions. 
Catholicism is solidarity; Protestantism is individuality. What 
we want, and are tending to, is what shall unite them both, as 
John’s spirit does—and that in each individual. We want 
neither the authority of History nor of the Individual; neither 
{nfallibility nor Reason by itself, but both combined in Life. 
Neither Precedent nor Opinion, but Being—neither a written 
nor a preached Gospel, but a living one. . 

“Tt is only through Christ we can see the love, goodness, and 
wisdom of God. He is to us what the telescope is to the 
astronomer, with this difference: He so exalts and purifies us 
that our subject becomes the power to see The telescope is 
a medium through which the boundaries of our vision are en- 
larged, but it is passive. Christ is an active Mediator who be- 
gets us if we will, and gives us power to see by becoming one 
with Him.” 

“ May 3.—We all look upon this world as suits our moods, 
assimilating only such food as suits our dispositions—and no 
doubt there is sufficient variety to suit all.... Every personality 
individualizes the world to himself, not subjectively but truly 
objectively. . . . Every individual ought, perhaps, to be satisfied 
with his own character. For it is an important truth of 
Fourier’s that attractions are in proportion to destinies. Fear in 
proportion to hope, pain in proportion to pleasure, strength in 
proportion to destiny, etc. But it is mysterious that we know 
all this. ‘Man has become as one of us.’ We are all dead. 

“ Ah, mystic! dost thou show thyself in this shape? But 
now, being dead, shall we receive life and immortality (for I 
imagine immortality the solidarity of life—z. e., the union of the 
two lives, here and heaven) through Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
living God, and so lose ‘the knowledge of good and evil.’ ‘For 
as in Adam all died, so shall ye all be made alive through 
Jesus Christ.’ The effect of the fall was literally the knowledge 
of good and evil. God knows no evil, and when we become 
one with Him, through the Mediator, we shall regain our pre- 
vious state. Knowledge is the effect of sin, and is perhaps 
destined to correct itself. Consciousness and knowledge go to- 
gether. Spontaneity and life are one. Knowledge is no gain, 
for it gives nothing. I can only know what has been given 
through spontaneity. Spontaneity is unity, one; knowledge is a 
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division of being. If Adam had not been separated he would 
doubtless not have sinned. ‘The woman that Thou gavest me 
said unto me, Eat, and I did eat.’ Still, through the seed of 
the woman, which will be the union restored,:is the serpent to 
be bruised.”’ 

“May 4.—The real effect of the theory of the Church is to 
isolate men from the outward world, withdraw them from its 
enjoyments, and make them live a life of sacrifice of the pas- 
sions. This is one statement. Another would be this: All these 
things can and should be enjoyed, but in a higher, purer, more 
exalted state of being than is the present ordinary condition of 
our minds. The only opposition to them arises when the soul 
becomes sensual, falls into their arms, and becomes lost to 
higher and more spiritual objects... . 

“ All is dark before me, impenetrable darkness. I appear to 

live in the centre. Nothing seems to take hold of my soul, or 
else it seeks nothing. Where it is | know not. I meet with no one 
else around me. I would that I could feel that some one lived in 
the same world that I now do. Something cloudy separates 
us. I cannot speak from my real being to others. There is no 
mutual recognition. When I speak, it is as if a burden accu- 
mulated round me. I long to throw it off, but I cannot utter 
my thoughts and feelings in their presence; if I do, they return 
to me unrecognized. Shall I ever meet with one the windows 
of whose soul will open simultaneously with mine ?” 

On the’ first Sunday of May Isaac went into Boston to hear 
Brownson preach, and a day or two later made the subjoined 
shrewd comments on the sermon in a letter to his mother: 

“ May 9, '43.—His intention is to preach the Catholic doc- 
trine and administer the Sacraments. How many of them, I 
suppose, depends on circumstances. He justifies himself on the 
ground that he that is not against us is for us, and that in 
times of exigency, and in extraordinary cases, we may do what 
we could not be excused for doing otherwise. And he thinks 
by proclaiming the Catholic faith and repudiating the attempt 
to build up a Church, that in time the Protestant world will be- 
come Catholic in its dispositions, so that a unity will be made 
without submission or sacrifice. Under present circumstances it 
would be impossible, even if the Protestant churches should be 
willing to unite with the Catholic, that the Catholic could even 
supply priests for forty millions of Protestants, the Protestant 
priests being most of them married, etc. 

“I confess the sermon was wholly unsatisfactory to me, un- 
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catholic in its premises, and many of his arguments and facts 
chimerical and illusive. .If you grant that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the true Church, there is, to my thought, no stopping- 
place short of its bosom. Or even if it is the nearest to the 
truth, you are under obligations to join it. How any one can 
believe in either one of those propositions, as O. A. B. does, 
without becoming a Catholic in fact, I cannot conceive. This 
special pleading of exceptions, the necessity of the case, and 
improbable suppositions, springs more, I think, from the position 
of the individual than from the importance or truth of the argu- 
ments made use of. Therefore I think he will give up in time 
the ground upon which he now supports his course—not the 
object but his. position.... I have bought a few Catholic books 
in Boston which treat upon the Anglican claims to Catholicity, 
and I think I can say, so far, I never shall join a Protestant 
Church—while I am not positive on the positive side, nor even 
in any way as yet decided.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
STRUGGLES, 


The citations thus far made from Isaac Hecker’s youthful 
diary, although penned at Brook Farm, bear few traces of that 
fact. They might have been written in a desert for all evidence 
they give of any special influence produced upon him by per- 
sonal contact with others. It is not until the middle of May, 
1843, that he begins to make any reference to his actual sur- 
roundings. 

Before following him into these more intimate _ self-confi- 
dences, and especially before giving in his own words an ac- 
count of that peculiar occurrence which so permanently affected 
his future, some preliminary remarks seem necessary. 

It has been said already, in an earlier chapter of this biogra- 
phy, that but for some special intervention of Divine Providence, 
it is more than probable that Isaac Hecker would have led the 
ordinary life of men in the world, continuing, indeed, to cherish 
a high ideal of the duties of the citizen of a free country, but 
pursuing it along well-beaten ways. There is no doubt that, 
unless some such event as he has narrated, or some influence 
equivalent to it in effect, had supernaturally drawn him away, he 
would of his own volition have sought what he was repeatedly 
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advised to seek by his most attached friends, a congenial union in 
wedlock. He was naturally susceptible, and his attachments were 
not only firm, but often seemed obstinate. Of celibacy he had, 
up to this time, no other idea than such as the common run of 
non-Catholics possess. At home, indeed, when afterwards pressed 
to seek a wife, he had answered, truly enough, though holding 
fast to his secret, that he “had no thought of marrying and felt 
an aversion to company for such an end.” And again he writes 
to his mother, anxious and troubled for his future, that the 
circle which surrounded him in New York oppressed and con- 
tracted him, and abridged his liberty. There was no one in it 
who “ increased his life.” 

But at Brook Farm he met some one, as is revealed by his 
diary and correspondence, who deeply attracted him, and who 
might have attracted him as far as marriage had he not already 
received the Holy Spirit’s prevenient grace of virginity. That is 
to say, he found “a being,” to use his impersonal term, whose 
name and identity he is careful to veil, awkwardly enough at 
times with misleading pronouns, whose charm was so great as 
to win from him what would have been, in his normal state, a 
marital affection. But he was no longer normal. Although still 
beyond the visible pale of that garden of elect souls, God’s 
holy Church, he was alreacy transformed by the quickening 
grace which “reaches from enj to end mightily and orders all 
things sweetly.” Our next quotations afford explicit proof on 
this point: 

“* Tuesday, May 16.—Life appears to be a perpetual struggle 
between the heavenly and the worldly. 

“Here at Brook Farm I become acquainted with persons 
who have moved in a higher rank in society than I—persons of 
good education and fine talents; all of which has an improving 
influence on me.. And I meet with those to whom I can speak, 
and feel that, to a great degree, I am understood and responded 
to. In New York I am alone in the midst of people. I am 
not in any internal sense ex rapport with them. 

“I suppose the reason why I do not, in my present state, 
feel disposed to connect myself with any being, and would rather 
avoid a person whom I was conscious I might or could love, is 
that I feel my life to be in a rapid progress, and that no step 
now would be a permanent one. I am afraid the choice I would 
have made some time since (¢f there had not been something 
deeply secret in my being which prevented me) would now be 
very unsatisfactory. I feel conscious there could not have been 
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an equal and mutual advance, because the natures of some are 
not capable of much growth. And I mistrust whether there 
would not have been an inequality, hence disharmony and un- 
happiness. 

“To be required to accept your past is most unpleasant. 
Perhaps the society with which I was surrounded did not afford 
a being that unified with mine own. And I have faith that 
there are spiritual laws beneath all this outward framework of 
sight and sense, which will, if rightly believed in and _ trusted, 
lead to the goal of eternal life, harmony of being, and union 
with God. So I accept my being led here. Am I superstitious 
or egoistic in believing this? This is, no doubt, disputed terri- 
tory. Have we any -objective rule to compare our faith with 
which would give us the measure of our superstition ? How much 
of to-day would have seemed miraculous or superstitious to the 
past? I confess I have no rule or measure to judge the faith 
of any man. 

“The past is always the state of infancy. The present is an 
eternal youth, aspiring after manhood; hoping wistfully, intensely 
desiring, listfully listening, dimly seeing the bright star of hope 
in the future, beckoning him to move rapidly on, while his 
strong heart beats with enthusiasm and glowing joy. The past 
is dead. Wish me not the dead from the grave, for that would 
be death re-enacted. 

“Oh, were our wishes in harmony with heaven, how changed 
would be the scenes of our life! . . . This accordance would 
be music which only the angels now hear—too delicate for be- 
ings such as we are at present. List! hast thou not heard in 
some bright moment a strain from heaven’s angelic choirs ? Oh, 
yes! In our sleep the angels have whispered such rich music, 
and the soul being then passive, we can hear. And the pleasure 
does not leave us when passion and thought take their accus- 
tomed course. 

‘““Q man! were thy soul more pure, what a world would 
open to thy inner senses! There would be no moment of thy 
existence but would be filled with the music of love. The 
prophet said: ‘In that day my eyes were opened.’ And behold 
what he saw! He saw it. Could we but hear! The word of 
the Lord is ever speaking—alas! where is one that can hear? 
Where are our Isaiahs, our Ezekiels, our Jeremiahs? Oh! thou 
shrunken-visaged, black, hollow-eyed doubt! hast thou passed like 
a cloud over men’s souls, making them blind, deaf, and dumb ? 
Ah, ha! dost thou shudder? I chant thy requiem, and prophets 
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poets, and seers shall rise again! I see them coming. Great 
heaven! Earth shall be again a paradise, and God converse 
with men!” 

The next entry is undated, but it was probably made on 
the last day of May. It has served to fix the proximate time 
of the illness and disquiet which led to his first withdrawal from 
_ business and home. 

“ Wednesday.—About ten months ago—perhaps only seven 
or eight—I saw (I cannot say I dreamed; it was quite different 
from dreaming; I was seated on the side of my bed) a beau- 
tiful, angelic being, and myself standing alongside of her, fec!l- 
ing a most heavenly pure joy. It was as if our bodies were 
luminous and gave forth a moon-like light which sprung from 
the joy we experienced. I felt as if we had always lived 
together, and that our motions, actions, feelings, and thoughts 
came from one centre. When I looked towards her I saw no 
bold outline of form, but an angelic something I cannot describe, 
though in angelic shape and image. /t was this picture that has 
left such an indelible impression on my mind. For some. time 
afterward I continued to feel the same influence, and do now 
so often that the actual around me has lost its hold. Jz my 
state previous to this vision I should have been married ere this, 
for there are those:I have since seen who would have met the 
demands of my mind. But now this vision continually hovers 
over me and prevents me, by its beauty, from accepting any 
one else; for I am charmed by its influence, and conscious 
that, should I accept any other, I should lose the life which 
would be the only one wherein I could say I live.” 

Those of our readers who are either versed in. mystical 
theology or who have any wide knowledge of the lives of the 
Church's more interior saints, with neither of which Isaac Hecker 
had at this time any acquaintance, will be apt to recall here 
St. Francis of Assisi and his bride, the Lady Poverty, the 
similar occurrences related by Henry Suso of himself, and the 
mystic espousals of St. Catharine. We have in this relation 
not only the plainly avowed reason why he accepted the celi- 
bate life, even before entering the Church or arriving at any 
clear understanding of his duty to do so, but we have some- 
thing more. Not yet certain of his own vocation, the dream of 
a virginal apostolate, including the two sexes, had already 
absorbed his yearnings, never again to be forgotten. Neither 
priest nor Catholic, save in the as yet unrevealed ordinance of 
God, he was no longer free to invite any woman to marriage, 
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no matter how deeply he might be sensible of her feminine 
attraction. The union of souls? Yes; for uses worthy of 
souls. The union of bodies? No; that would only clip his 
wings and narrow his horizon. Thenceforward the test of true 
kinship with him could only be a kindred aspiration after 
union in liberty from merely natural trammels, in order to tend 
more surely to a supernatural end. 

This may seem to some a strange beginning to a life so 
simply and entirely set apart from the active, or, at least, public 
union of the sexes in apostolic labors. Strange or not, the 
reader will see it to be more true as this biography proceeds, 
and its writer is not conscious of any reluctance to make it | 
known. Such an integral supernatural mission to men was what 
he ever after desired and sought to establish, though he only 
attained success on the male side. We cannot deny that this 
diary, surprising to us in many ways, was most so in this 
particular, although in this particular we found the explanation 
of many words spoken by Father Hecker in his maturity and 
old age, words the most sober and the most decided we ever 
heard from him. He never for an hour left out of view the 
need of women for any great work of religion, though he 
deubtless made very sure of his auditor before unveiling his 
whole thought. He never made so much as a serious attempt 
to incorporate women with his work, but he never ceased to 
look around and to plan with a view to doing so. Among the 
personal memoranda already mentioned are found evidences of 
this so direct, and corroborated by such recent facts, that they 
cannot be used until the lapse of time shall have made an 
extension of this life as well possible as necessary. 

“ June 1.—One cannot live a spiritual life in the world 
because it requires so much labor to supply food and clothing 
that what is inward and eternal has to be given up for the 
material and life in time. If one has to sustain himself at 
Brook Farm without other means to aid him, he must employ 
his strength to that degree that he has no time for the culture 
of the spiritual. I cannot remain and support myself without 
becoming subject to the same conditions as existed at home. I 
cannot expect them to be willing to lessen their present ex- 
penses much for the sake of gaining time for spiritual culture ; 
nor do I see how I can at home live with my relatives and have 
the time which I require. I see no way but to give up the 
taste for fine clothing and variety in food. I would prefer the 
life of the monastery to that of the external world. The advan- 
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tages for my being are. greater. The harmony of the two is 
the full and perfect existence ; but the spiritual should always 
be preserved at the expense of the other, which is contrary to 
the tendency of the world, and perhaps even to that of this place. 
I would prefer going hungry in body than in soul. I am 
speaking against neither, for I believe in the fulness of life; in 
amply supplying all its wants; but the kingdom of God is more 
to me than this world. I would be Plato in love, Zeno in self- 
strength, and Epicurus in exsthetics; but if I have to sacrifice 
either, let Epicurus go.” 

“ June 12.—At times I have an impulse to cry out, ‘ What 
wouldst Thou have me to do?’ I would shout up into the 
empty vault of heaven: ‘Ah, why plaguest Thou me so? What 
shall I do? Give me an answer unless Thou wilt have me 
consumed by inward fire, drying up the living liquid of life. 
Wouldst Thou have me to give up all? I have. I have no 
dreams to realize. I want nothing, have nothing, and am will- 
ing to die in any way. What ties I have are few, and can be 
cut with a groan.’”’ 

“ Monday, June 26.—Solomon said, after he had tasted all 
the joys of the world, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ I, my 
friend, who have scarcely tasted any of the pleasures of the 
world, would say with Solomon, ‘ All is vanity.’ I see nothing 
in which I can work. All are vanities, shadows; beneath. all 
there is nothing. Great God! what is all this for? Why tor- 
ment and pain me so? Why is all this action a profanity to 
me? And even holiness, what is it ? 

“Oh! I am dumb; my soul is inarticulate. There is that 
in me which I would pour out. Oh! why is it that the noblest 
actions of humanity speak not to my soul? All life is inade- 
quate—but not in the sense of the world. I would joyfully be 
silent, obscure, dead to all the world, if this alone which is 
in me had life. I ask not for name, riches, external conditions 
of delight or splendor. No; the meanest of all would be 
heaven to me, if this inward impulse had action, lived itself 
out. But no; I am imprisoned in spirit. What imprisons ? 
What zs imprisoned ? Who can tell? 

“You say, good adviser, ‘You must accept things as they 
are-—be content to be; have faith in God; do that work which 
your hands find to do.’ Good; but it is taken for granted we 
know what things are—which is the question. ‘ Be content to 
be.’ Be what? ‘Have faith in God.’ Yes. ‘Work?’ Yes; 
but how? Like others. But this is not work to me; it is 
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death; nay, worse—it is sin; hence, damnation—and I am not 
ready to go to hell yet. Your work gives me no activity; and 
to starve, if I must, is better than to do the profane, the sacri- 
legious labor you place before me. I want God’s living work 
to do. My labor must be a sermon, every motion of my body 
a word, every act a sentence. My work must be devotional. I 
must feel that I am worshipping. It must be music, love, 
prayer. My field must be the kingdom of God. Christ must 
reign in all. It must be Christ doing in me, and not me. My 
life must be poetical, divine. Head, heart, and hands must be 
a trinity in unity; they must tone in one accord. My work 
must be work of inspiration and aspiration. My heart cannot be 
in heaven when my head and hands are in hell. I must feel that 
I am building up Christ’s kingdom in all that I do. To give 
Christ room for action,in my heart, soul, and body is my de- 
sire, my aim, purpose, being. 

“Tt is not he who goes to nasi, says his prayers, sings 
psalms, says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who is in God and establishing His 
kingdom. No; it is he who is doing it. The earth is to be 
His kingdom, and your prayers must be deeds, your actions 
music ascending to heaven. The Church must be the kingdom 
of God in its fulness. 

“Are we Christians if we act not in the spirit in which 
Christ acted? Shall we say: ‘What shall we do?’ Follow 
the spirit of Christ which is in you. ‘Unless ye are repro- 
bates, ye have it in you.’ ‘Be ye faithful, as I am,’ said 
Jesus. ‘Love one another as I have loved you.’ Take up 
your cross and follow Him. Leave all, if the Spirit leads you 
to leave all. Do whatever it commands you. There will be no 
lack of action. Care not for the world; give up wealth, friends, 
those that you love, the opinions of all. Be willing to be de- 
spised, spit upon, crucified. Be silent, and let your silence 
speak for you.” 

It is plain that what Isaac Hecker is here condemning is 
the life of the world, wholly ordinary in its aims and motives. 
It is not to be understood as a condemnation of the common 
lot of men, or of that life in itself. It was only as he saw it 
over against his own vocation to something higher that it be- 
came repulsive, nay guilty to him. Nor was he even yet so 
settled in his view of the contrasted worth of the two careers 
between which he had to choose, as to be quite free from pain- 
ful struggles. In the entry made on the day preceding this 
outburst, he once more recurs to the subject of marriage : . 
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._ “Monday Evening, June 26.—This evening the same advice 
that has been given me before, first by the doctor who at- 
tended me, next by my dearest friend, was given me again 
by a man who now resides here.” 

“ Tuesday Morning, June 27.—Rather than follow this ad- 
vice, I would die. I should be miserable all my life. Nay, 
death before this. These men appear to me as natural men, 
but not in the same life as mine. They are older, have more ex- 
perience and more judgment than I, perhaps; but considering the 
point of view from which their judgment is formed, their advice 
does not appear to be the counsel for me. I never can, nor will, 
save my health or life by such means. If that is the only 
remedy, then unremedied must I remain. 

“But the cause of my present state of mind is not what 
they suppose. It is deeper, higher, and,.O God! Thou know- 
est what it is! Wilt Thou give me _ hope, strength, guid- 
ance?” ip 

“ Friday, June 29.—Am I led by something higher to 
the life to which I am tending? Sometimes I think it is 
most proper for me to return home, accept things as they 
are, and live a life like others—as good, and as much _bet- 
ter as possible. If I can find one with. whom I think I can 
live happily, to accept such a one, and give up that which 
now leads me. 

“My friends would say this is the prudent and rational 
course—but it appears this is not mine. That I am here is 
one evidence that it is not mine. A second is that I strug- 
gled against what led me here as much as lay in my power, 
until I became weak, sick, and confined to my bed. Farther 
than that I could not go. 

“They tell me that if I were married it would not be so 
with me. I will: not dispute this, although I do not believe it. 
But, my good friends, that is the difficulty. To marry is to me 
impossible. You tell me this is unnatural. Yes, my brethren, it 
may be unnatural, but how shall I be natural?. Must I commit 
that which in my sight is a crime, which I feel would make me 
miserable and be death to my soul? ‘ But this is foolish and 
one-sided in you. You are wrong-minded. You will lose your 
health, your youthful joy, and the pleasure which God has, 
by human laws, designed you to enjoy. You should give up 
these thoughts and feelings of yours and be like those around 


’ 


you. 
“Yes, my friends, this advice I accept with love, knowing 
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your kindness to me. But, alas! I feel that it comes from such 
a source that I cannot receive it.” ; 

“ July 5—My brother George has been here; he stayed 
three days. He told me he had often talked with my brother 
John about living a life higher, nobler, and more self-denying 
than he had done. It appears from his conversation that since 
I left home they have been impressed with a deeper and better 
spirit. To me it is of much interest to decide what I shall do. 
I have determined to make a visit to Fruitlands. To leave this 
place is to me a great sacrifice. I have been much refined in 
being here. 

“To stay here—to purchase a place for myself—or to go 
home. These are questions about which I feel the want of some 
friend to consult with. I have no one to whom I can go for 
advice. If I wish to be self-denying, one would say at home is 
the best, the largest field for my activity. This may be true in 
one sense. But is it wise to go where there are the most diffi- 
culties to overcome? Would it not be better to plant the tree in the 
soil where it can grow most in every direction? At home, to be 
sure, if I have strength to succeed, I may, perhaps, do the most 
good, and it may be the widest sphere for me. But there are 
many difficulties which have such a direct influence on one to 
injure, to blight all high and noble sentiments, that I fear to 
encounter them, and I am not sure it is my place. Perhaps it 
would be best for me not to speculate on the future, but look 
to Him who is above for wise direction in all that concerns my 
life. Sacrifices must be made. I must expect and accept them 
in a meek, humble, and willing spirit.” 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC FRATERNITY. 


THE Young Men’s Institute is a Catholic, American fraternal 
organization, whose object is to promote the moral, intellectual, 
and social improvement of its members. 

No race restrictions bar admission to its ranks. It is an 
American organization. Its members, like the grand old church 
whose loyal children they are, welcome to fellowship all Amer- 
icans who can stand upon the common plane of fealty to the 
faith of our fathers, and loyalty to the land “of the free heart’s 
hope and home.” 

It imposes upon its members no foreign garb. Its plan 
anticipated the admonition so eloquently and patriotically voiced 
by that distinguished prelate the Archbishop of St. Paul, during 
the Catholic Centennial celebration in Baltimore: ‘The Church 
of America must be, of course, as Catholic as ever in Jerusalem 
or Rome; but as far as her garments assume color from the 
local atmosphere, she must be American. Let no one dare 
paint her brow with foreign tint, or pin to her mantle foreign 
linings.” 

Catholic organizations founded in part upon foreign birth or 
ancestry have accomplished vast good; and their beneficent 
influence has been felt in the midst of hundreds of thousands of 
American homes. But it should be borne in mind that the 
grandest conquest of the Catholic Church cannot be achieved 
over the American heart if her agencies invite from her ene- 
mies the suggestion, or charge, that she is a foreign church. 
Unfortunately, in this regard, the largest aggregations of Catholic 
societies in America have been generally identified with race. 
Few have been simply Catholic. The motto which the Young 
Men’s Institute inscribes upon its banner is Pro Deo, Pro Patria. 
The fraternity which it inculcates is based upon loyalty to God 
and country. The banner under which it wages battle is the star- 
spangled symbol of the great American Republic. The special 
symbol under whose inspiration it marches to conquest is that 
which Constantine beheld resplendent in the sky, the harbinger 
of victory. The necessity of organization is patent to the mind 
of every one who keeps abreast of the times. No great result 
can be achieved without it. & pluribus unum was: the motto 
whose influence gave success to the strong arms of the Revolu- 
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tionary patriots. Its magic power has builded up the thirteen 
stripling colonies into giant States, whose strong embrace now 
encircles more than thrice thirteen glorious commonwealths in the 
clasp of a common, undying nationality. 

As well in the domain of moral and religious principles as in 
that of trade and commerce is organization the means of storing 
the greatest amount of energy and accomplishing the greatest 
result. 

In America more largely than anywhere else in the world 
do people of all classes gravitate. toward organization. It is of 
the utmost importance that this essentially American force should 
be applied to the development and perpetuation of Catholic prin- 
ciples upon American soil. Especially should its influence sur- 
round our Catholic young men when setting out on their pathway 
of life’s labor. 

Accustom our young American Catholics to stand in solid 
phalanx in the vindication and the practice of their faith. Let 
each derive strength and courage from association with his fellow. 
Give to our Catholic young men the encouragement, the backing, 
the intellectual and moral sustenance which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association affords so amply to the young people who 
are not Catholics. 

Build up in each community a centre of Catholic sentiment ; 
provide for the young people libraries, halls, and reading-rooms, 
where they may meet in social intercourse and create an interest 
in each’ other’s welfare. Afford them opportunities for social 
intercourse where education and refinement comport with Cath- 
olic culture. Create an attractive sphere of acquaintance and 
association for those who, from lack of home and _ friends, find 
themselves removed from the influence of the family fireside. 

Say to the young man entering upon his life’s career that he 
shall have provided for him, among the fellowship of his faith, 
that backing of encouragement and support which will enable 
him to succeed. Give to him an organization so strong, so wide- 
spread, so congenial, that he may not drift away, as so many 
thousands have heretofore, into other organizations condemned by 
his church, and thus become estranged from kinship with those 
of his creed. 

This work of encouraging, of organizing, of solidifying our 
young American Catholics has been undertaken by the Young 
Men’s Institute. Strangely enough, until the birth of this young 
organization there was no American Catholic fraternal organiza- 
tion of consequence in the United States. 
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There were many isolated societies accomplishing a vast 
amount of good, but there was no bond of unity cementing them 
in the success of common endeavor. 

Membership in one conferred no rights or privileges in an- 
other. Even members of kindred societies in the same city or 
town had no direct interest in the members of any organization 
but their own. 

Living in communities where the great bulk of the popula- 
tion enjoyed the advantages of fraternal intercourse, Catholic 
young men were entirely denied the advantages of fraternity. 
This comparative isolation in places where their neighbors en- 
joyed all the advantages of fraternity placed them at a serious 
disadvantage in many of the practical affairs of life. In some 
places, subjected to a social or business ostracism on account of 
their faith, they either submitted to the penalty of mortification 
and business loss, or ingloriously severed by slow degrees their 
connection with their church. The Catholic communities of the 
United States are not lacking in intelligence, in public spirit’ or 
moral worth. No good reason can be shown why the individual 
members of such communities should act as if the practice of 
their faith was due to the sufferance of their fellow-citizens 
rather than to the beneficent law of the land. 

The Young Men’s Institute aims, in the persons and by the 
influence of its members, to solidify Catholic sentiment. It arro- 
gates to itself none of the functions of a ministry abundantly 
able to direct the strictly spiritual concerns of Catholics. It is 
not in a strict sense a church society, like those devotional organ- 
izations known as confraternities, sodalities, and the like. But 
it does hope to take the high-strung young man, just freed from 
the restraints of school and home, and subject him to pleasant 
and profitable association with those of his own creed, and to 
withhold him from the grasp of the myriad other organizations 
that tend to estrange him from his faith. 

All applicants for active membership must be Catholics, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five years, of good charac- 
ter, temperate and industrious habits, and sound mental and 
physical condition. One may become a charter-member of new , 
institutes whose age does not exceed forty years. ; 

Active members, by virtue of their membership, become en- 
titled after six months to sick benefits to the amount of seven 
dollars per week. 

Institutes organized in the Atlantic jurisdiction may deter- 
mine whether to pay sick benefits to their members and may 
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regulate the amount. The sick benefits are paid out of the 
treasuries of the subordinate branches. 

A small insurance of five hundred dollars is paid to the bene- 
ficiary of an active member who dies while in good standing. 
As a reasonable precaution, members desiring to participate in 
sick benefits and to avail themselves of the insurance feature, are 
required to submit to a medical examination by a local exam- 
iner selected by the institute, the report of the examiner being 
afterward inspected and passed upen by the Grand Medical Ex- 
aminer. In addition to the beneficial or mutual benevolent 
features of membership, the organization embraces also associate 
or honorary members, who participate in all the fraternal advan- 
tages of the order. Really the building up of Catholic fellowship 
is the most important work of the Y. M. I. Those applicants 
who have exceeded the limit of age, or who cannot undergo a 
satisfactory medical examination, are received as honorary or 
associate members. 

To those who have given the fraternal feature some thought, 
it seems a matter of paramount importance to the young man 
who leaves his mountain home ‘to. carve out for himself amid 
the bustle of a great and strange city the position of standing 
and distinction for which his industry and his talent qualify him, 
it is an undertaking of difficulty and delay to take the proper 
soundings and locate himself where his surroundings may con- 
spire to accomplish his purpose. 

To be alone and strange in a great city may be an advan- 
tage to the libertine, but to the timid young man bent on win- 
ning his way to social, business, or professional standing it is a 
disadvantage. The member of the Young Men’s Institute who 
leaves his distant home to come to the city will find the warm 
hand of greeting and fellowship extended to him; he will hear 
words of advice, of assistance, of encouragement; he will find 
many of the difficulties in his way obviated by the brotherhood 
to whom his necessities and desires are a law. To the traveller 
whom ill-health or business exiles from home and family sur- 
roundings, the dread fatigue of loneliness among the crowds of 
strange faces that he does not know is almost as disagreeable 
as his ailment or a business reverse. To him this society will 
lend its words of fellowship, which will open to him the council 
chamber where he will find his friends gathered to render to him 
the courtesies of hospitality and the services of fraternity. To 
him who remains at home and meets with a misadventure, it is 
pleasant to find the sustaining hand and voice of fellowship in 
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his misfortune. Among his associates he may look with confi- 
dence to that assistance which will tide him over discomfiture 
and distress. 

To the Catholic American it has the attraction of novelty. 
He is fully alive to its importance, and he will not rest until in 
every considerable town in the Union there has been established 
an institute which shall serve as a centre for the radiation of 
the moral, patriotic, and fraternal principles of the order. To 
this end, whenever possible, the institute will have their own 
halls or meeting-places, their own libraries, reading-rooms, and 
their appropriate conveniences for gentlemanly recreation. 

The organization at present embraces a membership of nearly 
ten thousand members, distributed through one hundred and 
thirty distinct branches. Each branch is designated by a number, 
and is known as Young Men’s Institute No. —. In each juris- 
diction the supreme legislative and appellate power is exercised 
by a body known as the Grand Council of the Young Men’s 
Institute. This latter body is composed of two delegates selected 
from each institute. Its sessions are held annually. During its 
adjournments the functions of the Grand Council are exercised 
by a board of grand directors. Owing to the rapid extension 
of the order in the States of the Mississippi valley and the New 
England, Southern, and Middle States, it has become necessary 
to establish the Atlantic jurisdiction. A Grand Council of the 
Atlantic jurisdiction will assemble in the city of Cincinnati on 
the 4th day of July, 1890. After the inauguration of the new 
Atlantic jurisdiction a Supreme Council will deal with the gene- 
ral organic law of the order and regulate poneenlly the affairs of 
the several jurisdictions. 

The order aims to make each institute a source of instruction 
and intellectual entertainment to members and friends. Kindly 
and pleasant social relations with non-Catholics are fostered ; 
addresses, lectures, and essays upon subjects of general interest, 
involving art, science, literature, and morals, are given from time 
to time under the auspices of the institute. 

It is of the utmost importance that the Catholic young men 
of the country, factors of her future greatness, should be abreast 
of the times, should be a part of the mighty intellectual activity 
that characterizes the age. To quote again from the patriotic 
prelate of St. Paul : 


‘* This is an intellectual age. It worships intellect. All things are tried by 
the touchstone of intellect, and the ruling power, public opinion, is formed by it. 
The church will be judged by the standard of intellect. Catholics must excel in 
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religious knowledge-—ready to give reasons for the faith that is in them, meeting 
objections from whatever source; keeping up with the times, they must be in 
the foreground of all intellectual movements. Religious knowledge needs for its 
completeness the secular. 

‘* The age will not take kindly to the former if separated from the latter. 
The church must regain the sceptre of science, which to her honor and the favor 
of the world she wielded gloriously for ages in the past.” : 


Let us hope that the new crusaders of the Young Men’s 
Institute may be encouraged to do gallant battle in conjunction 
with the other intellectual forces of the land in placing the 
sceptre of science in the hands of the real mistress of our 
modern civilization, Mother Church. The marvellous growth of 
this young organization on the Pacific coast has been largely due 
to the fostering care and kindly encouragement of the clergy, 
many of whom are prominent, active members. 

His grace the Most Reverend P. W. Riordan, Archbishop of 
SAn Francisco, is a warm friend and advocate of the order, as 
likewise the good fathers of the Society of Jesus, whose gra- 
duates are among the most prominent members of the organi- 
zation. ' 

The banner of the institute was first raised in the Queen 
City of the Pacific, the extreme outpost in the Western march 
of civilization. The star of Bethlehem emblazoned upon that 
banner casts its light athwart the advancing tide of human pro- 
gress. May the wise men of the East discern its light! Let 
the missionaries of the Young Men’s Institute pursue their 
accustomed pathway of labor and success; nor should they rest 
until the territory from British Columbia to the Mexican line, 
from Maine to Florida, from Liberty’s torch on Bedloe’s Island 
to the golden gateway of the departing sun shall constitute one 
vast field overspread with the institute principles of Faith, 
Fatherland, and Fraternity. 

J. F. SULLIVAN, 
Grand President Y. M. I. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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“ DRINK is a monster gorged with human gore,” said Father 
Mathew. The man must know little of the world who does not 
know the truth of this. It would be idle, and beside the present 
subject, to speak of its victims and their universality. There is 
not a class in the community, and, if we except mere children, 
not an age that has not given it hostages; and one sex is as 
little beyond its evil grasp as the other. We all know this and 
deplore it. But this is not the question: the question is, How 
does it stand in Ireland to-day? Of the population, considering 
them broadly, there are three classes whose habits and associa- 
tions are different with regard to drink—the country populatiog, 
the small-town population, and the city population. We will 
consider each of these in its turn. 

The public-houses in the country places and little villages 
do not depend on the surrounding population for their profits. 
But first, are these public-houses numerous? A total abstainer 
would say if there were only one, that it was one too many. 
So the word numerous depends on taste. But to describe how 
they do stand, I will take three roads leading from one’ of our 
large cities. As you travel out of the city up to its very sub- 
urbs you have the public-house. When you come out in the 
clear country—on road No. 1—the first public-house stands at 
3% miles from the city, the next on that road at 7 miles. 
About three miles further on is a small village with two, or 
perhaps three, public-houses. On road No. 2 there is not a 
public-house till you come to a small village about 6 miles 
from the city. .In that village of thirty houses or so there are 
three taverns. You pass on, and meet none till you reach 
another little village about 4 miles away. On road No. 3 
there stands a public-house at the distance of 2% miles; the 
sign still swings over the door, and you are told, in half-defaced 
letters, that “Anne McMahon is licensed to sell beer and 
spirits by retail”; but neither Anne nor the beer will answer 
the thirsty soul. The house has been vacated, and Anne is 
gone somewhere else to earn a livelihood by, it is hoped, a 
less questionable profession. The house, in fact, stands untenant- 
ed. It is more than four miles still further on, on that road, 
that “the dona fide traveller” can get a drop. These are all 
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thoroughfares leading to a large city, and give a fair specimen 
of our publican trade. The taverns or public-houses are more 
numerous on the main roads, such as those leading from one , 
large town to another or to the city, than they are on the 
small by-roads of the country. The system of railway 
travelling has banished these way-side inns out of existence. 
There was once a time when they did a roaring trade. All the 
travelling then was by road, and either on horseback or by the 
common country cars. The country was largely devoted to. 
tillage twenty or thirty years ago, when we had a teeming popu- 
lation, and when the country could be worked and must be 
worked. Now there is little or no tillage, except as a “‘ welcome 
haws”—z.e., where the land will give nothing else; and the 
produce of the country, butter, or fatted beast, or bag of corn,. 
goes off by rail; and the bank or the post-office order returns. 
the equivalent to the farmer, who sits at home by his fire. 

Still, there will and must be travellers; and days will be 
sometimes hot, when something must be taken “to cool,” and 
days will be cold, when something must be taken “to warm.” 
On such chance travellers and on the fools of the surrounding 
population the public-house depends. So far as the neighboring 
population is concerned, Sundays and holidays are, as a rule, the 
only days that they go to drink. You know, perhaps, that we have 
in Ireland a legislative act called the Sunday Closing Act, and 
you will perhaps wonder at the statement that there is still 
drinking on Sundays. I will explain all about that when I come 
to speak of the efforts being made to stem the advance of 
drink. 

It will be asked what proportion of this rural community spend 
their money on drink and to what extent. Let us put the 
question this way: What percentage spends more than one or 
two shillings—that is, a quarter or a half a dollar—on drink every 
week? Not two in every hundred spends constantly week by 
week over two shillings, or half a dollar, on drink; not ten one 
shilling, or a quarter of a dollar. 

What they do is this: Four or five meet; one proposes, 
“Come up to Ryan’s or over to Kavanagh’s, and we'll have a 
drink ; the day is cowld, or the day is hot.” They go. The 
inviting party calls for four pints of beer, or whatever they will 
have. If it comes up toa shilling, it rarely passes it. Another 
of the party says, “‘ Now, boys, ye’ll have a thrate from me.” It is 
a matter of honor that no one leaves without asking the others 
to have “a thrate.” They have thus, each, got four or five 
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“drinks.” If it is taken “on the sly ’’—as, for instance, on a 
Sunday—they take it quietly and “slip out be the back-way”; 
if on another day, they might spent two or three hours at it, 
sing, talk, laugh, and when they come out shout and pretend 
to be a great deal worse than they are. 

Do the country taverns, then, make much money? Not at 
all. The public-house in the country is simply an adjunct to a 
little farm or something else; the house would have to be had 
in any case; and a little mixture of the spring-well with the 
whiskey will pay for the license. I was amused on an occasion 
—it was the eve of a “pattern” (feast of the patron saint)—to 
see a publican almost tearing his hair, and shouting till he was 
well-nigh blue in the face, that “there wouldn’t be a dhrop of 
water left in Sunday’s well.” (Whisper—the other publicans 
had taken away barrelfuls! You perceive ?) 

Taking the rural population, then, they could not by any 
means be said to be addicted to drink. They may drink one 
Sunday or one holiday, one fair-day or market, at a hurling or 
football, one wedding or wake or christening; and with the ex- 
ception of a few lads about the place—‘“ loafers,” as they are 
popularly called—they may not taste drink for months to come. 
A country priest, like the writer, has the best means of knowing 
this. If there is anything like constant drinking on the part 
of any person, some relative or friend, wife or mother, will see 
“his reverence” and ask him “to have a talk with the little boy” 
or “with that man of mine.” 

We proceed now to consider the drinking in towns. By 
towns I mean places of a population ranging between a couple 
of hundred and a couple of thousand. In villages and towns 
public-houses are all too numerous; however, for these is to 
be said the same thing as was said for the country taverns, 
viz.: that they. are not left for subsistence solely on their 
custom. In nearly half the cases in villages and towns, the 
public-houses are again the adjuncts of a little spot of land or 
of some other industry. I know where a widow who has a 
large farm keeps a smithy—not for the smithy’s sake but 
because she has a public-house, and those coming to the forge 
will now and again turn in. There is plenty of abuse, heaven 
knows, about the public-house ; but plainly such a thing as 
this is a glaring and notorious abuse. 

The drinking habits of the town population are different from 
those of the country. In the town you have the shopkeeper, the 
artisan, and the day-laborer. Money is (as they say) more flush ; 
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the public-house is nearer to their door. A customer, we will 
say, comes into a flour-and-meal store, pays a bill of £4 or £5 
which has been standing against him. The flour-and-meal man 
wants to keep that customer; he takes him out to the public- 
house across the way and “stands a thrate.’”’ Do not blame the 
flour-and-meal man; blame our unfortunate customs. Perhaps if 
he had said, “All right, Mr. So and So—thanks, here’s your 
receipt, stamped,” the other would go away and say to himself 
(as ten to one he would), “ After laving him me big lump of 
money, the nagur never asked me, had I a mouth on me”; and 
likely as not that customer may never enter the flour-and-meal 
man’s shop again. 

Four or five such customers may call in to that flour-and- 
meal man’s shop during the day, and he must be a man of very 
strong resolution (which all men certainly are not) if he keeps 
to teetotal drinks all the time. The publican knows this unfor- 
tunate failing of ours, and he sets up his shop, saying, “ Why 
should they not call in-to me as well as over to Mat. Moro- 
ney’s.” A shoemaker is paid, a carpenter, a tailor, and the 
same thing happens, not on all occasions, but on a great many. 
Here is a town, now, of a thousand or two thousand inhabi- 
tants; what percentage of that population will regularly and 
habitually spend from half to three-quarters of a dollar a week 
on drink? About 30 in every 100 men would week by week 
spend about so much on drink. There may be 20 out of that 
100 that will “go on a spree” occasionally ; drink for a week, 
maybe a month; drink themselves out of work or drink. them- 
selves sick; and then give it up, or try to. There are about 
five in that hundred that, year by year, will “go to the dogs”! 

The main support of publicans in a country town is the fair- 
day or the market-day. If you enter the town of a week-day 
you will find their shops abandoned and empty. Two or three 
may be there, as we described above; but nothing like a brisk 
trade or their hands full. In the days of the great Land League 
gatherings publicans were very hot politicians, and were amazed 
that, while every town had its meeting to further on the good 
cause, their town had none up to this. And when the placards 
for the meeting were issued—‘“ Oh, then and there was hurrying 
to and fro!” The poor people came to the meetings, often from 
immense distances, and sometimes on foot, and they too often 
flocked into the publican’s shop. But from this one should not 
suppose that the League meetings were occasions of hard drinking, 

I come now to speak of the city. I was four years working 
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as a priest among a dense and poor population, and I can use 
no language more truly descriptive of what my eyes saw than 
the homely phrase, ‘It is a fright!” Such a tangled mass of 
recollections stares me in the face, that I am afraid I can give 
no order to my impressions. What was the occupation of the 
people? Some were messengers uptown; some drivers of vans; 
some engaged in the factory; some at the docks, and some 
were fishermen. The wives and daughters of many of them were 
washerwomen at home, who did the laundry work of the city. 
Half, perhaps two-thirds, of the men themselves belonged to the 
Confraternity of the Holy Family. Their little girls went to the 
nuns’, their little boys to the Christian Brothers’ schools. There 
was even a benefit and total abstinence society in the parish; 
and yet—drunkenness! drunkenness!! The place was sprinkled 
with public-houses. There was a huge distillery in full swing, 
giving employment to'hundreds, and destined to beggar thousands. 

I feel I am giving you but the idea of a tangled mass; but 
that is the way it exists in my own mind. I was dazed. 

Say the population of the whole city is 39,000; now, the 
number of public-houses is about 300; that is, I to every f3u0 
of the population, men, women, and children. The cleaner and 
better-conducted ones stand in the main streets; the pitiable ones 
at the corners of lanes and hidden away among the haunts of 
the squalid and the poor. Let us go again on our basis of cal- 
culation here. What percentage of the male population, from 
eighteen upwards, spend from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter 
on drink weekly, constantly, unremittingly ? Fully fifty per cent. 
Laborers at the docks; laborers at the stores, at the factories; 
porters, tradesmen, mechanics, and small shopkeepers—fully fifty 
per cent.! I mean in every sense unnecessarily. A dock laborer, 
for instance, is a mile or so from his little home, and work is 
busy ; he has no one to bring him his dinner; if he runs in to 
a’ public-house, and has a loaf of bread and a pint of porter or 
ale—that drink some may look upon as necessary. When, then, 
I say unnecessarily, I mean a thing entirely outside of meal- 
_times. Outside of meal-times, then, and totally unnecessarily, 
‘there are fifty out of eyery hundred men and boys spending from 
a dollar to a dollar and a half, and sometimes more, steadily, 
week by week, on drink. 

And here we reach the most doleful aspect of the case— 
women, and even young girls, drinking. It is said—I cannot say 
‘with what accuracy—that the Dublin gin-shops look on the 
young girls from sixteen to twenty years of age as their best 
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customers. They are ashamed as yet to be seen within a public- 
house; they therefore take their drink hurriedly, pay for it, and 
go. I am unable to say what percentage of women drink. If I 
would hazard a guess from my experience I would say ten per 
cent., at least, and I would venture on the lamentable guess of 
saying the same number for unmarried females. My impressions 
after four years’ chaplaincy in a city workhouse is, that of the 
married women who have come to hospital, one-third is the fault 
of drunken husbands, one-third from their own habits of drink, 
and the remaining third from the effects of accidents or herédi- 
tary disease. Of the children born and reared in the workhouse, 
one-half are the children of shame, the other half owe their 
being there largely to drink on the part of either parent or both. 
It is true that in small towns and country places a women may be 
found who is constantly given to drink; in the country parts, how- 
ever, it is so rare that a case would be looked on as something or- 
vendum, almost unnatural. In the small towns, persons speak of 
it and wonder at, it. In the city it is, unhappily, so common 
that persons merely shake their heads, and say, if she is mar- 
ried, “‘ God help her husband!”’; if unmarried, “That poor girl 
will come to no good.” 

I have excepted from our calculation those wealthy classes 
who can afford to have drink in their houses like any other 
luxury, and I come now to speak of them. -In the country parts, 
from 1873 to ’78, there passed over the island a wave of prosperity. 
During that time drinking at home and to excess was very much 
the custom among the more comfortable of the farming class. 
Since then there has been no such general drinking. I remarked 
one day to a friend, that a mutual friend of ours “ was going on 
very temperately now.” ‘“ The exchequer is low” was the true 
though ‘sarcastic reply. 

At present, in country places, there is not one family in forty 
or fifty that keeps intoxicating drinks in the house and uses them 
daily at table. The consumption, therefore, of liquor in this way 
is very trifling; and if a well-to-do tenant-farmer does take his 
glass of punch, that is all he takes for the evening. The cases 
where a passion for drink is manifested, and where drinking goes 
on during the day, are very rare. 

In the small towns the better class of shopkeepers keep a 
share in the house, and a respectable customer is invited up- 
stairs to have a drop. But the drinking at dinner, or during 
the evening, in this case, as in the case of the country parts, is 
very small. Generally the good father of a family sees too 
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many victims before his eyes, and he is anxious to rear up his 


children without any knowledge of drink at all, particularly as 
the temptation is so near his own door. In a proportionate 
measure this also stands good of the city population. More 
than town or country, the city man sees the daily destruction 
caused by drink and has a horror of it. 

Such, then, is a statement of the position. We come now 
to the question: What are the curbs that are attempted to 
tame this hideous dragon? Education, religion, legislation ; each 
seeks by its own methods to draw the dragon’s teeth. 

It is in towns and cities that education generally works in 
this matter. It takes the shape of temperance halls, lectures, 
entertainments. Has every little town a temperance hall? Alas, 
no! But they have what is better; they have their religious 
societies and guilds, in which temperance is upheld and preached, 
now as of old, as one of the cardinal virtues. They have their 
weekly meetings, at which an address on some religious subject 
from the chaplain is customary. They have their monthly Holy 
Communion and their annual week’s Retreat. These are un- 
doubtedly great helps. ; 

For the town and country a most salutary act was passed 
by legislation in 1878; it is called the Sunday Closing Act; 
but Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Limerick, and Waterford are exempted 
from it. Its main provisions are, that no public-house shall be 
opened for the sale of drink at any hour on Sundays. An ex- 
ception is made in favor of persons who are at least three miles 
from home, and these persons are technically known as bona fide 
travellers—gentlemen, by the way, who give a good deal of an- 
noyance. 

I was a priest in a remote country parish at the time that 
this act passed. Previously I endeavored to get the five or six 
publicans in the district to sign an agreement among themselves 
to shut their shops and sell no liquor on Sundays. Some would, 
but some would not; and so it dropped. I recollect seeing a 
large number of the congregation, as soon as last Mass was 
over, sit along a low wall opposite the chapel gate, and await 
the opening of the public-house. Some hundreds so waited. In 
the evening they went home, many of them reeling along the 
road, ill-tempered and blasphemous. As soon as the act came 


‘into operation they all went quietly to their homes. A few 
‘may stay lurking about the place, but not one-fiftieth the num- 


ber of former times. These hang around and manage to get in 
by the back way and take a drink “on the sly.” The first 
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business with a country or small-town publican is to “ make 
friends of the mammon of iniquity ”—that is, to “square” the 
police, if he can; if they will not be “squared” then he has to 
set watch, and bring up all his ingenuity to devise means how 
he can sell drink on Sundays unknown to the police. 

The license ‘for a public-house is obtained from the bench of 
magistrates at licensing sessions. The applicant generally can- 
vasses them beforehand, and, like the unjust steward in the 
Gospel, in -this he is to be commended. All that is required is 
that he be of good character, and, that the premises be fit to 
carry on the trade of a licensed victualler. The license is to be 
renewed before the judge of quarter sessions every October. It 
were to be wished that licenses were not given so indiscriminately 
as they are. If they were confined to fewer persons, “the trade” 
would not act in so demoralized a manner as it appears to do. 
It has got into its hands by the law of the land a very great 
power—the general distribution of a semi-poisonous drug—and 
it ought to be made to feel the responsibility of that power. 
Apothecaries have to be accurate in compounding and even regis- 
tering, and are exposed to very severe punishment for any laxity 
in entry of orders or distribution of medicines; and -yet the pub- 
lican seems to ply his trade in a most dangerous drug without 
moral or legislative responsibility. ; 

There is no use in appealing to the publicans as a body, at least 
in Ireland, to have an interest for the welfare of society; they see 
little more—the bulk, at any rate, of the small dealers—than 
the danger that their neighbors will forestall them in securing the 
custom of their unhappy victims. And breaches of the licens- 
ing act and the Sunday Closing Act are, as a rule, passed over. 
by the bench, unless some political aspect be introduced into 
the case. 

It is a pity that coffee-taverns or pastry-shops are not more 
numerous. The use of such places is, however, contrary to the 
ideas of the people; and here and there where trial has been 
made it has usually proved a failure. In the city that I have 
been alluding to there are some houses of refreshment conducted 
on teetotal principles; and on inquiry at one I find that it 
pays eleven per cent. to the shareholders. It might be said, 
Why not go to other localities and do likewise ?—why do they 
not become more numerous? I suspect it is from want of a 
public opinion in their favor. We have little or no means at 
hand to create this public opinion. Among our reading popu- 
lation there is not one that has read a professedly teetotal book. 
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The press is not teetotal. It is only an occasional paper that 
will make total abstinence one of the main principles of the 
programme. There is one work that I should wish to see 
printed at a cheap figure and circulated among the poor— 
Gough’s Orations. The Life of Father Mathew (which one 
would think would be a temperance book and nothing else), as 
written by John Francis Maguire, is indeed a captivating work; 
but it is hardly the thing that a temperance advocate would 
look for, or desire for practical purposes. I remember putting 
Gough’s Ovations into the hands of a laboring man. His ideas 
with regard to drunkenness before reading the book may be 
best given in his own words: “I had rather be had up a 
hundred times for being drunk than once for stealing a hen” 
(had up, 7. e., summoned before the magistrates). After reading 
the book his opinions were quite different. Our Irish author, 
Carleton, has written a short and very striking tale, Art Mc- 
Guire, or the Broken Pledge, which is natural and truthful, but 
not so persuasive as Gough’s Orations. The United Kingdom 
Alliance of Great Britain has done a good deal in the way of 
distributing cheap literature, circulating facts and figures with 
regard to drink, and thus creating a wholesome public opinion. 
Father Nugent’s paper, the Catholic Times, of Liverpool and 
Manchester, has for many years made temperance one of its 
principal subjects of advocacy; and a new and excellent little 
weekly, the /rish Catholic of Dublin, from the office of The 
Nation, has lately come into the field and inscribed temperance 
on its banners. 

Legislation, too, might go further than it has done in this 


country. There cannot be a doubt that the Sunday Closing 


Act, although there be some drawbacks, has done an immensity 
of good. It was nicknamed by its opponents. the Sabbatarian 
Act, in order to. make it odious to Catholic Ireland. The late 
A. M. Sullivan answered this very well. “I find,” he said, 
“the Archbishop of Cashel one of the great advocates of this 
measure, and I do not count him a Sabbatarian.” But legisla- 
tion might go further. Over and over, before commission after 
commission, it was proved that the closing of public-houses in 
the cities and towns early on Saturday evening—. ¢., at six or 
seven o’clock—would do even more good than the Sunday Clos- 
ing Act itself; and this act, which allows the five largest cities to 
open from 2 to 7 o'clock, should be greatly abridged in the 
extent of time. : 

If this were done, and if the number of public-houses were 
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very strictly limited to, say, one in every five hundred, or even 
every thousand, of the population, it is, perhaps, as far as legis- 
Jation could be asked to go. There is a saying that you can- 
not make a man sober by act of parliament; you have the 
same means to make him sober that you have to make him 
honest, and parliament is as properly invoked in one case as in 
the other. 

In the presence of drunkenness religion is sure to be up in arms, 
and zealous and determined just in proportion to the more or 
less aggressive aspect drunkenness assumes. It is-so with religion 
in the case of every moral danger, and drunkenness is no excep- 
tion. It has been so with it from the beginning. Father Brid- 
gett, of the Redemptorist Order, has written a highly interesting 
and instructive work on this matter; it is called Zhe Discipline 
of Drink. Its purpose is to state what regulations the Church 
has made with regard to drink down through the centuries. It 
was a time in Ireland of peril and danger with regard to 
drink when Father Mathew arose. From his time to the present 
efforts have been. made by religion against drink, but with no 
such universality or success as. attended his. 

Two dioceses in Ireland have been known for decades past 
as teetotal dioceses—the diocese of Ferns in the county Wex- 
ford, and the diocese of Cashel and Emly in Tipperary and East 
Limerick. Sunday-closing had been long enforced in these dio- 
ceses before it became the law of the land by act of parlia- 
ment. 

The religious society of the Redemptorist fathers, by estab- 
lishing Confraternities of the Holy Family in many towns and 
cities of Ireland, have done a great deal in the cause of tem- 
perance ; because, although membership in the confraternity does 
not require a pledge of total abstinence, yet exhortations, and 
sacraments, and prayer, and regular life go largely to assist 
temperance. The League of the Cross, too, so providentially 
instituted by Cardinal Manning, has come across the Channel 
and found a resting-place in Cork, Dublin, Limerick, and many 
other cities and towns in Ireland. Father Mathew’s own order, 
the Capuchin Franciscans, never lost sight of their companion’s 
great work; and in Cork, but especially in Dublin, the cause of 
temperance has been advocated zealously and fruitfully. There 
were and are numbers of parishes and towns that have their 
total abstinence society, each dcing its work according to the op- 
portunity or necessity. 

This year the Archbishop of Dublin, after his usual cautious 
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but determined manner, set himself publicly to the work. He 
gathered the suffragan bishops of the province of Dublin, and, © 
having deliberated with them, he and they issued a joint pastoral. 
In the province of Dublin this must prove of great utility. In 
almost every diocese in Ireland the Lenten pastorals of the 
bishops this year referred to drink, and urged the necessity of 
establishing temperance societies. 

The success of all this will depend on the perseverance and 
the zeal of those in whose hands lies the promotion of the re- 
form. It would be pleasant to prophesy that the measures re- 
ferred to will be successful, but we fear this is “too good to be 
true.” On the other hand to doubt of their having a large share 
of success would be to put no hope in human effort or to deny 
the strength of prayer and the grace of God. 

There are two moves, however, which I have not yet spoken 
of, and which I would single out from the rest, and to which I 
would attach the greatest importance when making a reckoning 
of the future. The first is inducing children (with due precau- 
tion) to take the pledge. In what I believe to be the majority 
of the dioceses in Ireland, the bishops, when on their visitations, 
administer the total abstinence pledge to the children at con- 
firmation, to be observed till they are 21 years of age. There 
was a time when I| thought that children might and should be 
asked to take it till they became 31. In a long conversation 
that I happened to have with Father Bridgett, C.SS.R, I was 
persuaded that 21 was, on the whole, a better term. In the 
country parts 31 may be well enough, but in the city it would 
not do. I believe that between 16 and 25 is the most perilous 
age for town or city boys. At that time they begin to earn for 
themselves and to have the handling of money, and to meet 
with acquaintances, and therefore to be in danger of learning 
habits that will be injurious to them all their lives. 

The second move that I allude to is the heroic offering for 
life, or for a determined time, as put forward in the Jrish 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart. The Irish central director of the 
Apostleship of Prayer is Father Cullen, S.J. He was a_ secular 
priest of the diocese of Dublin remarkable for his temperance 
advocacy and his zeal. He joined the Jesuits, and still continued 
pleading for temperance. About three years ago he was -appoint- 
ed the first Irish central director of the League of the Sacred 
Heart; he established the /rish Messenger as the special organ 
of the association in Ireland, and at once saw the advantage 
his position and his magazine gave him to promote his favorite 
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cause. The idea he puts forward is that of reparation. Drunken- 
ness isa sin; it is good in us to repair the injury that sin has 
done to God, no matter by whom committed; if by one of our 
friends, there is the more proximate and pressing reason; if by 
ourselves, still more proximate and pressing. This is like taking 
the enemy in flank; and certainly any priest will find that in 
the confessional a person will be far more easily induced to take 
the pledge when it is put before him as a matter of reparation 
than as a necessity. His honor and all that is good and noble 
in him are appealed to in the first case; in the latter you tread 
on his weakness, and few will willingly accept a moral -require- 
ment as a penalty. 

In the April number of the Messenger Father Cullen thus 
speaks: ‘‘Intemperance is universally admitted to be one of the 
saddest and most destructive social evils of this country. Few 
vices, if any, rob the Heart of Jesus of more glory, or wound it 
more deeply. Its ravages extend to every English-speaking 
country, to every class, creed, age, sex. Many remedies are pro- 
posed to counteract its terrible influence. Amongst them it is 
clear that none can be as efficacious as prayer, self-denial, good 
example, offered for that end to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The sav- 
ing power of these devout exercises is multiplied beyond measure 
when reduced to an organized form. Hence the Apostleship of 
Prayer—having the greater glory of thé Sacred Heart for its 
direct object, with its simple yet powerful and world-wide or- 
ganization, with its daily ‘morning offering,’ its monthly J/es- 
senger and monthly Rosary Leaflets, with its millions of mem- 
bers unjted in daily prayer for the interests of the Sacred 
Heart—admirably supplies this remedy and organization,” for the 
vice of drunkenness. R. O’K. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN REVISION. 


THE general movement among the clergy and laity of the 
Northern Presbyterian body towards a revision of their Confession 
of faith has awakened universal interest. It is an event of import 
for several reasons. The Pan-Presbyterian denomination in the 
English-speaking world is very numerous and highly respectable. 
Its distinct portions are well-organized societies, and are closely 
connected with each other through a similarity of doctrine and 
discipline, which warrants our regarding them as an ecclesiastical 
confederation, bound together in a kind of moral unity, com- 
posing a great communion, not inferior to any of the great 
divisions of the Protestant ecclesiastical world. It is a very 
conservative communion, adhering with great constancy to the 
system of doctrine and polity which was adopted at its origin, 
and firmly resisting innovation. 

The Presbyterian Church of Scotland and its daughter in the 
United States have been in recent times the two great strong- 
holds of Calvinism. On the continent of Europe, Calvinism and 
Lutheranism, the two sisters, who, although they have had bitter 
family quarrels with each other, are nevertheless the genuine 
offspring of one mother, the Reformation, have fallen away from 
their first faith, In Scotland and America it has been preserved 
and maintained with vigor by Presbyterians, not exclusively, but 
with greater steadiness and persistency, and with a more disci- 
plined and numerous array of forces, than among those who have 
adopted the looser Congregational polity. 

Since, for some time past, a current toward the direction 
which continental Protestantism has taken has set in in Scotland, 
and a similar stirring of the waters has been observed in this 
country, the attention of observant and thoughtful men has been 
turned to the movement, with at least the interest of curiosity. 
This interest is heightened, and attention is more watchfully 
directed to the Presbyterian movement, by the startling and 
unexampled action of the General Assembly and the Presbyteries 
in subjecting their formularies to revision. What is the spring 
and direction of this movement, and what will be its result, 
thousands are asking with much anxiety and puzzled-headedness. 
The same was the case when the revised version of the Bible 
came out. It was eagerly seized upon and read, with a wonder- 
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ing curiosity as to what kind of new Bible had been issued from 
the Oxford press, followed by a flat reaction of disappointment. 
The anticipations of the multitude in regard to the revision of 
the Confession have been equally vague. Is the movement 
radical and revolutionary, and looking toward some entirely new 
form of religion? Doubtless, there are some men in Scotland 
and in America whose tendencies and aims are revolutionary, 
and in the direction of German free-thinking. But this is not 
true of the great majority. The General Assembly has mani- 
fested its intention to remain within the lines and limits of the 
old Presbyterian orthodoxy, and to retain the system of Calvin- 
ism, seeking only an amelioration, but not an abrogation, of the 
formulas in which its doctrines are expressed. 

Precisely what is meant by Calvinism in this attitude and 
relation cannot be ascertained at present, or before the work of 
revision has been completed. Princeton, Andover, and New 
Haven profess to be Calvinistic, although widely differing from 
each other. Exactly what doctrines the dominant party in the 
Presbyterian Church of the North are resolved to retain in an 
explicit form, as belonging to the substance of orthodoxy, we 
cannot completely and accurately know until their amended 
formula has been prepared, and what will be the modified Con- 
fession of faith finally adopted the event alone will disclose. 

It is morally certain, however, that the doctrines which Cal- 
vinists, Lutherans, and Arminians agree in holding as funda- 
mental will remain untouched at the basis of Presbyterian 
theology. The doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption, the Resurrection, and the two eternal states of 
Heaven and Hell, the creation of the first man in original right- 
eousness, the fall of Adam and the human race from this primal 
state through his sin, the necessity of divine grace for the restor- 
ation and sanctification of all men who are to be saved, the need 
and the fact of a divine revelation, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, divine faith infused by the Holy Spirit as the indis- 
pensable condition and instrument of justification; all these doc- 
trines are, for the present, safe from any serious controversy. 

They all pertain to the system of Calvinism, but they do not 
make its specific difference as distinct from other systems which 
have their own specific differences and names, under the common 
genus of Protestant orthodoxy. 

The present controversy relates to some of these specialties 
of Calvinism. The practical question of revision relates to desired 
and proposed modifications either of doctrines or the manner of 
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defining and expressing doctrines peculiar to the Westminster 
Confession, and other specifically Calvinistic formularies. 

It seems likely that the conservative party will prevail to 
restrict revision within such limits, that the modified Confession 
will retain the form of moderate Calvinism. When finally ratified 
it will probably obtain the approbation or toleration of the great 
majority of Presbyterians, and of other Protestants who are con- 
siderably assimilated to them in doctrine. 

We do not see how the compromise between the party which 
opposed revision and the party which demanded or favored it 
can be effected, except by the way of general and indefinite 
formulas, which will give liberty to both to put their own inter- 
pretations upon them. The strict Calvinists and their opponents 
can only agree, by mutually consenting to tolerate their differing 
opinions. By this method there may be a pacification of the 
disturbance which has arisen, which will last for a time. But will 
it be enduring, and will it conduce to a solid and permanent 
concord in doctrine among Protestants generally ? 

We think that it will not and cannot have this effect. The 
same causes which have produced such a general dissatisfaction 
with the old Confession, and which have sown the seeds of a 
more radical and revolutionary movement than the one which has 
carried the point of moderate revision, will be still at work, after 
as before the ratification of the modified Confession. No one will 
regard the settlement as final. Whatever doctrinal statements 
may be accepted, they will not bind the minds and consciences 
of any as having authority, or be considered as irreformable. On 
the side of history and science, of criticism, philosophy and 
theology, questions and: controversies which agitate the period 
and engage the attention of Christians and anti-Christians of all 
classes in all countries, will more and more disturb the waters 
of Presbyterianism. The door whjch has been unbarred and 
partly opened by consenting to revision, will be beleaguered by 
an increasing force which will push it wide open and make a 
clear space for free speculation. Not predestination alone, but 
inspiration, revelation, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the destiny of 
man, creation, the nature and attributes of God, everything which 
belongs to religion, will be the object of this free speculation, 
which acknowledges no criterion of truth and no authority above 
the individual reason and private judgment, whose emancipation 
has been proclaimed, as the grand result of the Reformation. The 
conservative champions are obliged to defend their position by 
rational methods purely. No doubt, the scholars and divines of 
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Princeton are well able to defend the citadel of Christianity 
against agnosticism, pseudo-criticism, a sophistical philosophy of 
history, against the opponents of natural theology and revealed 
religion, They have able co-workers within and without their 
own denomination in other centres of learning throughout the 
country. Their general idea and intention, to maintain and 
defend without compromise the pure and entire religion of 
Christianity as contained in the word of God, by philosophical, 
scientific, and historical methods, is noble and praiseworthy. The 
moderate revisionists are substantially in accord in this intention 
with those who have consented to yield to their demand. All, 
except the extreme sticklers for unmitigated Calvinism, are united 
in the desire and the effort to remove the stumbling-stone in the 
way of Christian belief, which has called forth the general cry 
for revision from -the Presbyterian clergy and laity. This outcry 
shows the existence of a wide-spread conviction and sentiment 
that the Westminster Confession contains incredible and unreason- 
able statements. The pressing question of the moment is: Can 
this incredible and unreasonable element be separated from Cal- 
vinism? The answer to this question requires a careful and 
exact analysis of the matter under examination. I will not at- 
tempt to set forth this analytical process in a formal manner, but 
rather present some of its results in a concrete and popular way. 

What is the origin and the deepest reason of this cry? It is 
not metaphysical curiosity, but moral unrest. It is from the 
heart, and not primarily from the intellect. It is the voice of 
anxious souls asking: What can I and what shall I do to be 
saved? Aroused by Calvinistic preaching, and imbued from 
childhood with Calvinistic doctrine, such souls, coming face to 
face with their future destiny, and convinced that they have to 
fear the wrath to come, look eagerly for a way of escape from 
sin and retribution. The only way for the sinner to find pardon 
and mercy which is pointed out to them, is by conversion to 
God, and inward renovation through the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, for the sake of the merits of Christ. What can they do 
to obtain this salvation? They are told that they can do 
nothing. They are passive, and God must do the saving work 
for them and in them. Can they rely on his doing it? If they 
are of, the elect, he will do it; if not, their case is hopeless ; 
They must, therefore, in some way, obtain a hope that they are 
of the elect; they must find in themselves some sign of the 
grace of God, some token of a personal interest in the redemp- 
tion of Christ, or else despair of salvation, and relapse into a 
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state of apathy and indifference. It is the resistance of the mind 
and heart against the narrow and exclusive system which limits 
the love of God, the grace and mercy of Christ, which has 
caused the reaction against Calvinistic teachiig in the past and 
in the present. The religious teachers and friends of those who 
have been harassed and baffled by exhortations to do what they 
are assured they are both bound and unable to do, and to resort to 
a source of grace which is open only to a few, have been moved 
by sympathy to look for a way of escape from the dilemma. 
Zeal for the conversion of sinners and the salvation of souls has 
driven preachers to put forward those doctrines which are most 
encouraging to all who seriously ask what they shall do to be 
saved, and keep others in ‘the background. Awakening and 
hortatory sermons cannot be preached without implying the 
universality of redemption and grace, and the freedom of the 
will to comply with the conditions of pardon and _ salvation. 
This implicit doctrine of free-will necessarily tends to become 
explicit and clear, and when once fairly admitted in the sense of 
freedom in all to accept and act under the influence of divine 
grace, it widens itself into a universal principle and brings with 
it other cognate ideas. 

The Methodists, who began and have continued as zealous 
preachers to the poor and neglected class, happily threw off the 
shackles of Calvinism under the lead of Wesley and Fletcher, 
and boldly proclaimed the universality of the love and grace of 
Christ toward men, the freedom and ability of the will to use 
efficaciously the means of grace. This gave them a great advan- 
tage in preaching, and is one chief cause of their success and 
popularity. The New-School in New England and in other 
parts of the country where Congregationalism prevails, a party 
which has gained a strong hold also among Presbyterians, has 
originated in a similar way. What is the present cry for a 
revision of the Presbyterian Confession ? It is a cry for the 
recognition of the universal love of God to his creatures, of the 
universal extent of his mercy in Jesus Christ. There is no other 
ground fora firm belief and hope in Jesus Christ as a saviour to 
whom every one may draw near, and no other sufficient reason 
for preaching to all the privilege and duty of believing and 
trusting in him. 

The predestinarian doctrine of Calvin is swept away by the 
recognition of universal redemption, free grace, and free-will. 
Consequently, the multitude of men who have not had the 
Gospel explicitly preached to them cannot be regarded as under 
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a doom of feprobation which deprives them of all means of sal- 
vation. Much less, harmless and helpless infants who die in 
their nonage. . 

Now, passivity and determinism in the moral order are essen- 
tial tenets of Calvinism. It teaches that men are born de- 
praved and by nature inevitably inclined to sin, morally unable 
to do anything which is not sinful and deserving of everlasting 
punishment, except under the determining influence of efficacious 
and irresistible grace. A Calvinist can escape from holding in- 
fant damnation by the conjecture that all who die in infancy 
belong to the number of the elect. He can escape from holding 
the inevitable and universal damnation of the heathen by the 
conjecture that some of them are predestined to salvation, and 
are justified before death by a secret grace and infused faith. 
But can he escape from the doctrine that all men, infants in- 
cluded, are born under a doom which subjects them to the 
hatred and vengeance of God, without renouncing his Calvinism ? 
Men may retain the appellation of Calvinistic, but when they 
cease to teach total native depravity, the inability of the will to 
determine itself either to good or evil, the arbitrary destination 
of some men to everlasting happiness and of the rest to everlast- 
ing misery, they have essentially altered their theology, and 
would be acknowledged by Arminius, Wesley, and Fletcher as 
brethren in arms against the Synod of Dort and the Westminster 
Confession ; they will be received to the fraternal embrace of New 
Haven and Andover. They are, in fact, committed to progressive 
as in opposition to stationary orthodoxy. 

It is a matter for deep and serious consideration to the able 
and learned scholars and divines, whether Presbyterian or of other 
names, who desire that progress shall be on the lines of ortho- 
dox development, and not regression into Pelagian, Unitarian, 
and Rationalistic heterodoxy, how they shall eliminate incredible 
and unreasonable elements, and no others, from their theology. 
It is not with any sentiments of disrespect and animosity that I 
make these remarks. The times are serious. The divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and the supreme authority of his revelation, are 
objects of assault from every side. All men who are loyal to 
these truths, the denial of which destroys Christianity, ought to 
give a serious attention to whatever has been or may be written 
by men who are of recognized competence, with the intention 
of showing the harmony of these truths with natural theology, 
philosophy, and science. If any foreign and antagonistic elements. 
of human speculation and opinion have become mixed with the 
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truths of revelation and are an obstacle to their genuine develop- 
ment and vindication, they ought to be cast aside, without re- 
gard to human respect and human traditions. Certain Calvinistic 
tenets are now almost universally rejected as human mixtures of 
this kind, and as utterly incredible and unreasonable. I am con- 
vinced that they all spring from one doctrine, common to all 
forms of the theology of the Reformation—viz., the doctrine that 
the State of Original Righteousness in which the human race, as 
virtually contained in and represented by its first parents, was 
constituted at the creation of man, was merely the state of natural 
and normal integrity and perfection. The necessary sequel of 
this doctrine is the doctrine of the total depravity of the nature 
with which all men are born since the Fall. This doctrine de- 
termines the soteriology and eschatology of the systems which are 
based upon it, as well the Lutheran and Arminian as the Cal- 
vinistic. I am convinced that the extreme, supralapsarian Cal- 
vinism is the only logical and complete theory among all these 
systems, a perfect and irrefragable chain of deductions from their 
common premises. If the conclusions are rejected, there is no 
logical course except by working back to a rejection of the 
premises, especially of these two doctrines—viz., that men are 
conceived and born in a state of natural depravity whose neces- 
sary sequel is an everlasting curse of God, and that the original 
state from which Adam fell was a pure condition of natural 
integrity. 

It is well known that the Luthero-Calvinistic doctrine of the 
original state and subsequent fall of man was condemned by the 
Council of Trent. The vast majority of Protestants at the pre- 
sent time concur in this condemnation so far as the most ob- 
noxious parts of this doctrine are concerned. The Council of 
Trent also declared and defined the doctrine of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the church handed down by Catholic tradition. This 
constructive work is impossible for any Protestant sect and for 
all combined. They can only revise and repair their old and 
worn-out confessions, in which the rents are made worse by the 
insertion of patches of new cloth. 

Would it not be wiser to exchange for the search after a 
consistent theology in the conflicting writings of the divines of 
the Reformation, the study of the Fathers and the great Doctors 
of Christian antiquity ? The decrees of the Council of Trent 
profess to have embodied and defined the ancient, traditional 
doctrines of the Christian Fathers on grace and free-will, on the 
primitive, the lapsed, and the repaired state of humanity, and 
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other cognate topics. It seems reasonable to expect, that at a 
time when the mutual animosities among the great divisions of 
professed believers in the divine character and redeeming media- 
tion of Jesus Christ are diminished, and the desire for a healing 
of the schisms which separate them is so general, Protestant 
scholars and divines will re-examine the controversy between the 
Reformers and the Council of Trent. This examination requires 
a study of the great Catholic theologians who have made 
thorough and systematic expositions of the doctrines of this 
gredt council. Their works contain a synthesis of all the dogmas 
which seem to many irreconcilable with each other. Let our 
Presbyterian brethren examine candidly this effort to present 
Christian doctriné in a credible and reasonable form. If they 
think they can do the work better, let them make the attempt, 
and give their dissatisfied disciples a revised Calvinism which can 
answer their rational and moral demands. 
A. F. HEwIT. 





ON THE SCOURGING OF THE TRAFFICKERS IN THE 
TEMPLE. 


“And when He had made as it were a scourge of little cords, He drove them all out of the 
temple."’—St. John ii. 15. 


“YE hapless traders in the temple courts 
Come, show the world each smarting weal 
Raised by the lash of God! What art can heal 
Such stripes ? What balm may soothe such hurts ?” 


“Tn all the wide, wide world there is no mart 
Where balm is sold for wounds or cruel smart 
Like ours. But hearken! Look ye well within 
The sacred temple courts of your own hearts. 
There ye shall find who ply the huckstering arts 
In victims, not for holy altar-fires, 

But for the flames of base, hell-vowed desires. 

Dare ye make boast of scathless, unfrayed skin, 

And crave no healing balm for unscourged sin ? 

‘Tis, said the lash of God, by chastening, cures. 

Our smarting wounds will heal: but what of yours ?”’ 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
VOL. L1.—33 
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RECREATIONS WITH CONSERVATIVES AND RADI- 
CALS. 


THE radicals we are to meet are only the roots of our 
English speech. The conservatives are the principles or the 
accidents, the concurrence or combinations of circumstances by 
which the essential character of the language has been created 
and modified. The recreations, therefore, are play with words ; 
not Hamlet’s ‘ words, words, words,” but a pleasant study, free 
from pedantry, into the significances that lie a little below the 
surface—into, indeed, the soil itself. 

The study of language as a means toward the study of man- 
kind is comparatively modern. Its value is only beginning to 
be understood. It is only a hundred years since Grimm’s Law, 
supplied the key that opened the doors of the great mother 
languages into each other. It is less than that that Venner's 
Law, complementing Grimm’s, accounted for discrepancies which 
the former could not fully explain. Many errors concerning the 
derivation of words, the growth of dialects, and the apparent 
decay of organic structures were corrected by the labors of the 
eminent German philologists who have disclosed the histories of 
many languages besides their own. That all in which we have 
a living interest sprang from a common cradle, is not longer 
doubtful ; that they are cognate rather than progenitors or pro- 
geny of each other, is rapidly coming to be accepted. The 
influence of migration, whether, as in primitive times, for new 
food-areas ; whether, in later times, for mere robbery ;_ whether, in 
more modern times, for commercial exchange or adventure ; in 
more recent times for barter, is confessed to have been more 
powerful than all other influences in extending speech ; and it is 
scarcely now to be disputed that the people having the largest 
merchant navy, protected by the quickest and best-armed flect, 
will force their language upon new nations that buy and sell. 
Teachers cannot insinuate a new tongue upon any people. War — 
will not secure a foreign speech upon the lips of a conquered 
race. If the former could have happened, Britain would have 
adopted the Irish Celtic. If war and conquest were sufficient, 
Ireland would have abandoned Gaelic before the close -of the 
reign of Henry VIII. In truth, the mercenary and trafficking 
Danes and Dutchmen made more impression upon the British 
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with their Northern blunt one syllables than the learned scholars 
who went so numerously from Ireland into the sister island to 
help the missionaries from Rome plant Christianity there ; and 
although the alphabet was accepted from the immigrants, their 
speech was finally and easily obliterated. That it so completely 
failed is due in some degree to the fact that Latin and Greek 
were more taught by the Irish scholars than their vernacular, 
for the propagation of the Gospel was to be aided chiefly by 
these; and the profane learning which possessed a classic char- 
acter was in them also. If war and conquest could force a lan- 
guage upon a reluctant country, then Norman-French English 
should have become the speech of Ireland; for the subjugation 
of Ireland was effected only after the Continental mixture of 
Romance and other dialects with English had become the official 
language of England. Yet Norman-French English never took 
root in Ireland. Commerce and printing accomplished in later 
days what the schoolmasters and the soldiers alike failed to do 
in earlier ones. The language which finally became what we 
call English is a language made largely by commerce and 
invention ; and it was not foisted upon the people of Ireland 
until long after the cessation of general war. Trading between 
the two islands compelled the inhabitants to come to an under- 
standing, very much as the Normans compelled the English to 
accept their words in order to buy or to sell; and in the same 
manner subsequently that intercourse with other nations of the 
world moulded the English into its final -essential form, the 
weaker elements in its historical development disappearing under 
pressure by the stronger. The query, What language is ‘to 
become paramount in the world? is one that gains more attention 
as the civilized world grows wider, may find an answer in the 
past of the language of the peoples most sanguine of commercial 
supremacy. 

My design does not involve a minute examination of English 
morphology. It involves only that moderate study which may 
haply lead those who follow it into the more exhaustive inves- 
tigations by the now many writers whose zeal has made a large 
literature, necessarily technical and elaborate. Therein can the 
serious work be performed with rich and abundant profit. 
Herein is only a little play. But within moderate limits I hope 
to present a summary of the true story of the English language, 
with such simplicity that the young may follow to the end, 
ready then to begin in earnestness at the beginning of the 
science of their mother tongue; and with such freedom from 
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unfamiliar terms that they who have no time to pore into etymo- 
logic dictionaries for unusual or recondite words may possess 
themselves of the essence of the story without fatigue or per- 
plexity. 

To those infatuated with it, the history of language is as fasci- 
nating as the most absorbing romance. It is endowed with all 
the qualities that render human nature the most despotic as well 
as the most enticing of subjects. Like a great drama, it is 
crowded with superb incidents ; its action is incessant, its move- 
ment picturesque, its climaxes surrounded with mystery, exciting 
and full of promise. It is yet the greatest of mysteries which 
the intelligence of the race is confident shall be unveiled, for what 
we know of comparative philology is trifling when set beside what 
remains to be found out. Pervaded with a charm which still leads 
on, it yields only enough to make the pursuit endless, the gain 
substantial, the allurement irresistible. For those who have 
escaped so subtle a spell, comparative philology is like Assyrio- 
logy or Ogham inscriptions. It is a trouble, almost a worth- 
less and wasteful toil. Happy then may any one be who can 
win even one more to a form of recreation which, once begun, 
never is willingly dropped ; which, if its principles, few and 
concrete, be mastered, opens a world of beauty, of fancy, and of 
practical value which will never cease to delight and will never 
begin to weary. For all language is from God; and the true 
science of philology leads man back, not to doubt but to believe, 
not to scoff but to.worship, not to hate any portion of the human 
race but to love all, since all are children of the same birth, 
human and divine. Every word, if true and fair, has the autho- 
rization of God upon its brow; for the Gospel itself speaks 
the highest and most comprehensive revelation in the first chapter 
of St. John: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.’ 


i. 


IS BROGUE THE ARISTOCRAT ENGLISH ? 


‘My language! Heavens! 
1 am the best of them that speak this speech ! ” 
—The Tempest. 


We must use the word aristocrat in the sense in which it is 
employed by Aristotle. He advocated aristocratic government in 
preference to monarchical or democratic, not because he espe- 
cially favored hereditary caste, but because the democracy in his 
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day was not the people but the mob, which, in our day as well 
as in his, whether illiterate or somewhat educated, is nevertheless 
ignorant, bigoted, brutal, the creature of knaves or the dupe of 
chance; and because monarchs did not stand to him, as they do 
not to us, for aught more than individual weakness or strength 
made more dangerous by excess of power. He advocated aris- 
tocratic government, meaning the best government, government 
by the best (aristos, Gr.), whether the governing body were all 
of a higher or a lower social grade or mixed; but the best in 
the sense of intrinsic superiority. The best English, therefore, 
would not be the English of the king, for there is no warrant 
for the popular fallacy that the King’s English was necessarily 
better than the ploughman’s or that the phrase meant to say so. 
The best English is not the pedantic polysyllabic compound of 
prigs who spent their midnight vigils over Greek and Roman 
authors, heavily dragging in upon English foundations alien if 
ancient superstructures, without regard to unity or compatibility. 
Nor yet is it the vulgar insensible mouthing of the thoughtless, 
who pay no heed to the rights and wrongs of words but simply 
use language as they would spades or brutes, to satisfy their 
wants. Aristocrat English is that body of words, that system of 
construction, that custom of sounding them, that are legitimate, 
honest, and verifiable by true standards. True standards in 
English are easily to be had. It owns three periods of forma- 
tion. The first began nobody knows when, but it ended in the 
tenth century. The second began with the enforcement of the 
Norman-French, and ended in the fifteenth century. The third 
began imperceptibly, reached its maturity in the seventeenth 
century, and is still with us. To say that brogue English is 
aristocrat by these tests may seem jocuiar or only sensational. 
Yet the attempt to demonstrate it shall be made in soberness 
and sincerity. 

I was moved to this undertaking by a letter written from an 
American city to that well-written publication, the JVatzon, of 
Dublin. The writer of the letter is a reverend gentleman, a 
well-known devotee of the Gaelic language. He writes: 


‘*The decay of the national speech during the last century has been owing 
far more to the neglect or hostility of Irishmen than to the fault of the English. 
It is also true that this swapping of horses crossing a stream, this swapping of a 
rich, expressive, copious language, one natural to the genius and vocal organs 
of the people, for the miserable brogue that has made the broguish Irish the 
laughing-stock of two continents, has been most detrimental to the Irish genius 
and national character.” 
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Perhaps it would be difficult to substantiate the averment in 
the first portion of this paragraph. When it is remembered 
that the taxes of Ireland have been collected and applied ex- 
clusively by English authority and English will; when it is 

’ recalled that it is only half a century since appropriations were 
made for schools in which even English was taught under con- 
ditions satisfactory to the great majority of the people of Ireland; 
when the Gaelic devotees admit, as they will, that members of 
the National party have made many unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
grants, or even recognition, for Gaelic prior to Mr. Sexton’s suc- 
cessful effort, it seems scarcely fair to charge the decline of 
Gaelic to the neglect or hostility of the Irish themselves. 
Things of far greater material value have been denied to them. 
No effort on their part, some of them will certainly insist, could 
have succeeded in inducing the English government to foster 
that which it was the traditional and even imperative policy of 
a foreign government to discourage, and which it did all in its 
power to extirpate with fire and sword, with penal law and 
social odium. But my sympathy with the devotion to the Gaelic 
is so keen that it is easy for me to forgive an exaggeration in 
relation to it on the loving side. Every consideration of self- 
respect, of national pride as to the past, of worthy aspiration 
for the future, makes it the duty of the race to protect, revive, 
and promote the native speech. However amiable a portion of 
the English people and a majority of an English party — have 
become toward Ireland, the English speech, because of the cir- 
cumstances of its intrusion upon Ireland, is for us the proof of 
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servitude ; it is 


‘the badge of all our tribe. 
We may speak it without humiliation ; our fathers were forced to use it 
In a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness.” 
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They resisted it with superb loyalty to their own tongue; they 
resisted for centuries, and neither schoolmaster, nor sword, nor 
law, nor custom, nor ambition, nor social advantage induced 
them voluntarily to sacrifice the ancient tongue, whose literature 
should be as dear to the Irish race as that of Hellas is to the 
Greek. Perhaps before it can be revived—for it will be revived 
—it must be purged of the successive deposits of incongruous 
foreign substances that have been overlaid upon it. The Greek 
of to-day finds his language intermixed with Turkish and other 
foreign words, and is engaged upon the noble task -of purifying 
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a vernacular which force and commerce combined to defile. It 
is to be observed with satisfaction that the efforts to revive the 
study of Gaelic of late years are bearing fruit. In 1861 the 
percentage of persons who could speak Irish and English was 
19.1; in 1871 it fell to 15.1; in 1881 it arose to 18.2. Another 
ensus will doubtless show a marked increase over the latest 


While sharing heartily the reverend gentleman’s interest in 
Gaelic, it is impossible to agree with him concerning what he 
terms broguish English. To arrive at a valid judgment about 
its quality, we must inquire into the circumstances attending its 
introduction into Ireland; the subsequent conditions calculated to 
preserve it or to degrade it. To reach a fair estimate of the 
opinion in which it has been and is held, we must ask experts, 
especially English experts. Whether English in Ireland became 
“a miserable brogue” or a language whose colloquial purity has 
been well preserved; whether, as a written language, the Irish 
employed it freely, taking the actual state of education and 
liberty into account, and wrote it with power, fluency, and 
effectiveness, are questions suscepiible of material answer. 

The first English generally known in Ireland was carried in 
by students from England who sought tuition at the Irish 
schools, and who lived among the people throughout the country ; 
and by missionaries and scholars from Ireland returning to their 
native land after laying Christian foundations, monastic or scho- 
lastic, generally the two together, in England. This period 
covers three centuries, from the sixth to the ninth. 

‘‘Our nation, in common with other nations of Western Europe, has 
adopted the Roman alphabet. This change began in the latter end of the sixth 
century, but it was not completed at asingle step. The alphabet was introduced 
into our island from two opposite quarters, from the northwest by the Irish 
missionaries, and from the southeast by the Roman missionaries. It is to be 
remembered that when our Saxon ancestors were pagans and barbarians, 
Christian life and culture had already taken so deep a hold on Ireland that she 
sent forth missions to instruct and convert her neighbors. Their books were 
written with the Romanalphabet, which they must have possessed from an early 
date, and to which they had already imparted a distinct Hibernian physiognomy. 
Of the two denominations of missionaries which thus from opposite quarters 
entered our island, one gained the ecclesiastical supremacy; but the other for a 
long time furnished the schoolmasters. Hence it was that an insular calligraphy 
was retained for centuries, the first Anglo-Saxon writing having been formed 
after the Irish and not after the Roman model.” —7he Philology of at English 

Tongue, by John Earle (Oxford), p. 101. 

‘‘In the eleventh century the fashion of our calligraphy was changed; the 
old Saxou forms (which were, in fact, Hibernian) being superseded by the 
French form of the Roman writing.”-—/d., p. 107. 
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“*Even in Kent the heathen temples were not formally abolished until 
the year 640. . . . It was only at a later period, through the efforts of the 
Irish missionaries, that the Christian religion prevailed among the Angles, whose 
conversion, being supported by numerous schools and religious establishments, 
spread among the people a certain degree of culture which exerted a permanent 
influence on the future of the national language.”—Origins of the English People 
and the English Language, Roemer, p. 108. 

‘It was thus that Celtic masters became the earliest teachers of the Anglo- 
Saxons and that the Celtic spirit became largely infused into early English 
literature. 

‘¢“ If I wete asked,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘where English poetry got these 
three things, its turn for style, its turn for melancholy, and its turn for natural 
magic, for catching and rendering the charm of nature in a wonderfully near 
and vivid way, I should answer, with some doubt, that it got much of its turn 
for style from a Celtic source; with less doubt that it got much of its melan- 
choly from a Celtic source; with no doubt at all that from a Celtic source it got 
nearly all its natural magic.’ But if the bright coloring and romantic note 
found in English poetry may be ascribed to an abiding Celtic influence, this 
influence, it must be observed, is more literary than lexical and extends but little 
to the vocabulary of the language.”—/é., p. 117. 
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It would be easy to quote many others; the main facts are 
not open to debate. They are, that Ireland sent many scholars 
to teach in England; and that the Gaelic or Celtic, which was 
their native language, did not seriously impress itself upon the 
vocabulary of the British. But while the spirit of culture was 
thus transfused from Ireland into England, the native speech of 
the English was carried over into Ireland by these returning 
teachers, by their disciples, and by the thousands of English 
students who preferred the Irish schools to any in England. 
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‘¢ Finian was baptized and instructed by one of the immediate disciples of 
St. Patrick,-and after studying under various Irish masters, he passed over into 
Britain and there formed an intimate friendship with St. David, St. Gildas, and 
St. Cadoc. Heremained for several years in Britain, andon returning to his own 
country founded several religious houses, in one of which he lectured on the 
Holy Scriptures for seven years. . . . They (colleges of Irish origin) were 
seminaries of learning wherein sacred and profane studies were cultivated with 
equal success. Not only their own monasteries, but those of every European 
country, were enriched with their manuscripts; and the researches of modern 
bibliopolists are continually disinterring from German or Italian libraries a Horace 
or an Ovid, or a sacred codex, whose Irish gloss betrays the hand-which traced its 
delicate letters. They are admitted to have been the precursors of the medizval 
schoolmen. . . Their love of Greek was perhaps excessive, for they evinced 
it by Hellenizing their Latin, and occasionally writing even their Latin missals in 
the Greek character. In the disputes which arose on the subject of the Paschal 
computation they astonished their adversaries with their arithmetical science and 
their linguistic erudition.”—Christian Schools and Scholars, p. 50 et seg. 
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These Irish seminaries were in every part of Ireland, and into 
them and to the people with whom the students intermingled 
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was carried the language of Britain while it was taking on. its. 
permanent grammatical character. ‘In the English dictionary, ” 
says Max Miiller, ‘the student can detect Celtic, Norman, Greek, 
and Latin ingredients”; ‘but not a single drop of foreign blood 
has entered into the organic system of the English language. 
The grammar, the blood and soul of the language, is as pure 
and unmixed in English spoken in the British isles as it was 
when spoken on the shores of the German Ocean by the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes of the Continent.” 

The Irish scholars and missionaries who taught in the English 
schools must have acquired this organic structure in order to be 
practical teachers. They must have communicated it to their 
compatriots in writing while abroad and orally after returning. 
The thousands and thousands of. British students and scholars 
who went to the Irish schools must have established it firmly in 
Ireland. The pure and undying English vocabulary and gram- 
mar were made domestic in Ireland before the changes began in 
England which were for a long time: to threaten both The 
English that took root in Irish soil was authentic and virile, not 
“detestable English.” ‘“ Pure English words,” says Skeat, ‘‘ form 
the true basis of the language. They can commonly be traced 
back for about a thousand years, but their true origin is alto- * 
gether prehistoric and of great antiquity.”—Ftymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, p. xiii. 

We now find Ireland in possession of the aristocrat English 
—the best English. This English suffered grievous corruption 
in England during three centuries to follow. But during those 
centuries Ireland, to whatever degree she speaks or writes Eng- 
lish, is not subject to the influences which were operative in 
England. She was not learning new English. She had as much 
as she could do to defend her shores against the Danes, a good 
number of whom she finally took into her bosom and made her 
own; and when not engaged in this kind of enterprise, her 
princes and people were fighting among themselves in Gaelic. 
Her schools became neglected, except in great precincts where 
the foundations are too deep and their fame too widely diffused ; 
but she guarded: her libraries and preserved her languages— 
the Latin, the Greek, the English as carefully as the Gaelic. 

This authentic English was carried back again by the Irish 
students who went to Oxford and other English universities, 
after they in turn became attractive; and while interna! discord 
dimmed the glory of the Irish schools, and drove to the Conti- 
nent hundreds of Irish scholars, 
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. there must have been a considerable fusion of English with Latin and 
Scandinavian before the Norman conquest, whilst a few terms had probably 
been borrowed from the vanquished Britons who spoke Celtic dialects. Edward 
the Confessor’s relations with Normandy first introduced a slight acquaintance 
with French, and the battle of Hastings ‘rendered that language and Latin almost 
paramount for the time. But English remained so much the language of the peo- 
ple that the knowledge of it was never lost, and on one solitary occasion Henry 
III. actually issued a proclamation in the native language, on the 18th of Ooto- 
ber, 1258. Throughout his reign and that of Edward I. all statutes and reports 
of cases in the law-courts were in French or Latin; but there was always a suc- 
cession of various literary works in English (Skeat, Principles of English Ety- 
mology, p. 17). ‘* The introduction of printing gradually brought about an 
enormous difference in the principle of spelling words. Before that date none 
but phonetic spelling was in use.’’—/d. 


The introduction of printing occurred in 1477. English had 
been taught in the schools of England, to the partial or com- 
plete exclusion of French, for more than one hundred years; 
Chaucer and Gower had been familiar to the reading or hearing 
people for nearly as long; for books were carried about, read 
aloud, and listened to much more attentively before Caxton’s time 
than since the press multiplied copies at so little cost that they 
soon lost something of their value. The new, modern English 
was, therefore, not only born, but before printing became general 
was sturdy and persistent. It was gradually driving out the 
Norman-French wherever the latter would not conform to the 
English and assimilate with it. The English which the Irish 
students at Oxford and the other universities found in use bore 
a much closer resemblance than the transitory corrupt diction 
to the English in their manuscripts, and to that they acquired 
phonetically by tradition. 

Had any considerable commerce sprung up between England 
and Ireland during the period when the struggle between English 
and Norman-French proceeded, the result would have been upon 
the English in Ireland in less degree what it was upon the 
English in England. No commerce existed. The greatest part 
of Ireland was aloof from the influences causing change in pro- 
nunciation or in spelling. Tradition’ preserved the one; manu- 
scripts and books the other. The invasion of Ireland from 
England for purposes of conquest occurred, it is true, during 
the same period. But the battle-ground was a little area around 
Dublin, and when men are fighting they. are not much con- 
cerned about language. The English that had taken hold in 
Ireland was scattered all over the country. The pronunciation 
was authentic. It was stable. The knowledge ‘of English was 
necessarily scanty even at the best; but it was pure. The wars 
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drawing the energy of the people chiefly toward Dublin, caused 
the people throughout the country to use their Gaelic more 
exclusively ; it protected them against spies and adventurers. 
Gaelic became almost the exclusive speech once more; but when 
at length comparative peace settled upon the island, the new 
classic English, the English of the dawning literature, came in 
to rear itself upon the true foundation of sound and spelling 
which had been so firmly and purely laid by scholars and stu- 
dents. Chaucer’s expanded vocabulary, containing much Latin 
but more of the veritable English, was readily received because 
the genius of the Gaelic is largely that of the Latin; and 
Chaucer’s English became as fluent and as fixed among the 
Irish who used English as in the best haunts of English learn- 
ing at home. So true is this that it was afterward made a 
reproach to the: Irish. ‘One of our old chroniclers,” writes 
Trench, in English Past and Present, “writing in the reign of 
Elizabeth, informs us that by the English colonists within the Pale 
in Ireland numerous words were preserved in common use, the 
dregs of the old ancient Chaucer English, as he contemptuously 
calls them.” 

Of course the question is pressing for answer, How shall 
we reconcile the pronunciation of English in Ireland—the brogue 
Irish—with the different pronunciation ‘which has come into use 
in the United States and in England? It is impossible to 
reconcile them. There are in England almost as many different 
pronunciations of English as there are in the United States. 
Nevertheless there is a correct pronunciation and there are vari- 
ous incorrect ones. Can it be possible that the brogue English 
is the correct one, and that those that differ from it are incorrect ? 

The changes in English spelling and pronunciation were ar- 
bitrarily made, in the greatest proportion, by the printers, and for 
no sound reason. As printing did not become general in Ire- 
land for several hundred years later than in England, Ireland 
retained the true phonetics of English, even after the compulsory 
changes in spelling were adopted. 


‘*The chief points to remember are: Ist, that our present spelling is 
archaic ; 2d, that spelling at first was purely phonetic, and afterward partially 
so down to A. D. 1500 to 1550; 3d, that after this the new principle set in of 
rendering the etymology visible to the eye in the case of Latinand Greek words 
and of respelling easy French words according to their Latin originals; and, 
4th, that the changes which have taken place in our pronunciation since the 
time when spelling became practically fixed are more violent than those of 
earlier periods” (Principles of English Etymology, Skeat, p. 330). ‘‘ The 
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changes in spelling since 1600 are comparatively trifling, and are chiefly due to 
the printers, who aimed at producing a complete uniformity of spelling, which 
was practically accomplished shortly before 1700 ” (/é., p. 332). 


It is painful to note the chagrin with which young Irish- 
Americans listen to their fathers and mothers saying “tay” for 
tea, “resave” for receive, “say” for sea, and so on. If upon 
the father’s watch-guard were a finely-engraved seal of an olden 
time; if upon the mantel are old medallions, or in the dining- 
room old china—perhaps the mother calls it “ chayney”’—if in 
the library be old books, upon the walls old engravings and 
old pictures, the son or daughter would point to them with 
rapture. Yet none of these could be more authentic than the 
pronunciation which, causes them humiliation. It is they, not 
their parents, who are ignorant. 


‘* At the time when the orthography of tea was determined, it is certain that 
most instances of ea final sounded as ay, and probably that all did. In a num- 
ber of words with ea internal, the pronunciation differed. But even in these 
cases there is room to suspect that the ay sound was once general if not univer- 
sal. Westill give it the ay sound in break, great, measure, pleasure, treasure. 
In Surrey we find heat rhyme to great, and no doubt it was a true rhyme.” 
—(Earle, p. 173. 


The same authority goes on to show that ease and please 
conformed in sound to days, and that “treeson” for treason is 
altogether false. Pope, Cowley, Milton, Drayton, and Goldsmith 
have all left testimony to this sound of ay. 


‘* Another illustration of the old power of ca may be gathered from a source 
which has not received attention—I mean the pronunciation of English in Ire- 
land. It is well known that there resave is the sound for receive, pays for peace, 
say for sea, aisy for easy, and baste for beast. These and many other so-called 
' Irishisms are faithful monuments of the pronunciation of our fathers at the time 
when English was planted in Ireland.” —Earle, p. 174. 


Earle finds Walter Scott and Matthew Arnold using different 
‘rhymes for break, the latter employing the sound now most in 
use. He says finally: “That the latter is the pronunciation at 
the present time there can be no doubt; and yet the former is 
heard from persons of weight enough to suggest the doubt 
whether it may not perhaps establish itself in the end.” 

As the tendency of the time is toward renascence, and as 
the spuriousness brought about in English phonetics relates 
chiefly to vowels, how fine the satire of Time would be if fashion 
should demand our return to the true and authentic sound of 
these vowels! Earle also recalls that ‘“cheyney,” “ leyloc,” 
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“obleege,” and “gould” for gold were “talismans of good 
breeding ” in the elder time—a time still regnant for many who 
use English thoughtfully. It generally raises a smile of pity to 
hear an old-fashioned man or woman pronounce “oi” like eye. 
Yet it is the correct pronunciation. When the French pronunci- 
ation had degenerated so far in such words as join, joint, that 
the 0 was taken no account of, a reaction set in, and recourse 
was had to the native English fashion of pronouncing the two 
vowels. This is found confirmed in many stanzas in which, for 
instance, “ mine” is made to rhyme with ‘‘join.” 

The testimony which travellers’ experience offers in support 
of the aristocrat nature of the English as pronounced in Ire- 
land is as emphatic as that of English literary authorities. The 
best English it has been my fortune to hear is spoken in the 
Irish schools of the present time. The enunciation is clearer, 
smoother, more melodious, more coherent, more accurate than 
that I have ever heard elsewhere. It is not nasal, as so much 
of the American English is. It is not twisted and gnarled, as 
much English spoken in England is. The badness of the pro- 
nunciation of English is essentially in the vowels. In this re- 
spect American English is comically bad. Men even pretending 
to culture will talk about a “soot” at law, a “soot” of apart- 
ments, a “soot” of clothes; an “institoot” and a “ floot,” 
ignoring the true value of the x, although ready enough to give 
it in “ education,” “ tribute,” and “cute.” They pronounce gas 
as if it were spelled with ss, flatting the @ in that, as in thou- 
sands of other words having the same a sound. The e sound in 
“were”? and similar words is often telescoped so that we hear 
only “.wuh”; the z in girl and similar words is transposed so 
that we have “gurl” or “gell”; the e following an o is gen- 
erally treated with contempt, so that we have “ po’tes” and 
“po’try”’; and an e somewhat similarly situated is made to 
give out “lit’ry” and “litertoor.” The indifference to correct 
syntax in the schools of the United States is so well known as 
to require no statement of it, for it admits no denial. It is not 
pleasing thus to censure what is dear to one’s self—the practices 
and tendencies of one’s country; but Truth has her rights. It 
would be fortunate, indeed, if the American schools could be 
led to cultivate the soft voices, the clear enunciation, and the 
habit of giving the English vowels, whether open or closed, their 
relative values, which prevail in the schools in Ireland, and which 
are undoubtedly due to the purity of their traditional English. 
Hear an English witness——Earle : 
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‘* Any one with an ear for the melody of language, and with a heart acces- 
sible to romantic feelings, must be drawn toward the Irish people if it were only 
for the singular and mysterious air which constitutes the melody of their speech. 
True, they speak Saxon now instead of Erse, but the rhythm is unshaken. It 
runs up into and is indistinguishable from that native music which is at once 
the surest exponent of national character and its most tenacious product, out- 
living the extinction of all other heirlooms.”’. 


The chief aim of the typical American teacher in the pri- 
mary schools is to make every child read, recite, and sing as 
loudly as possible. There is no attention to quality of voice, to 
individual naturalness of pitch. Noise, which as the pitch rises 
becomes nasal, is the product. In consequence of it young 
Americans of both sexes are incapable of reading pleasingly in 
their homes, where their educational opportunities should be made 
a benefit in the rational pleasures of family life ; and in public, 
on street or steam cars, on the ‘streets, in assemblies private or 
other, on steamships, everywhere, they irritate, if they do not 
disgust, all who are troubled by their vociferation. When these 
young Americans go into European countries they simply 
astound the natives, who are quite ignorant of the fact that noise 
and the accompanying self-assertiveness are peculiar to public 
education in this country. 

In spite of the manifold differences of pronunciation, edu- 
cated speakers of English do not use it with striking difference 
whether in Ireland, England, or the United States. If Sir 
Charles Russell representing one, Mr. Gladstone or John Morley 
another, and Daniel Dougherty or Mr. Blaine the last, should 
speak on the same rostrum, a Russian who had never heard 
English would be at a loss to detect their nationalities by the 
slight divergences in their pronunciation. 

The remarkable success which the Irish achieved in writing 
English is another proof of the firm hold it had upon the native 
apprehension, and of the readiness with which the wit and inven- 
tion of that people seize upon a medium of expression. The 
classic English, which we are fain to believe our own age 
boasts, became perfected in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. There was more or less uncertainty prior to that time, 
the Latinistic tendency which descended from Milton to Johnson 
having enjoyed a long usurpation. Printing did not become 
well established in Ireland until the penal laws fell into disuse. 
The English books read in Ireland were for the greater part 
printed in England; the compulsory poverty of the people and 
their -compulsory illiteracy made it certain that many books 
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would not be current. Yet, with English style set by such 
masters of it in Ireland’ as Sir Philip Sidney, Walter Ralegh, 
Spenser, the first and second earls of Essex, Strafford, and other 
cultivated carpet-baggers who went to Ireland for the revenue 
and governed for taxes ; with only the small number of English 
books accessible, what a procession of admirable writers of 
English the island has produced ! 

The literature of England in the sixteenth century and much 
of that of the seventeenth, especially if on controversial or 
scientific matters, is in Latin ; that of Ireland in Latin or Gaelic ; 
after Trinity College became an organ of culture, the scholars 
educated in it or coming into Ireland from English universities 
employed Latin as freely as English. Thus we have in that 
century in Ireland Edmund Campion, Keating the historian, 
Fynes Moryson, Ussher, Ware, and Bedell, not to mention the 
great students who wrote exclusively in Gaelic and whose 
monumental labors the world in general knows naught of at the 
present time. In the seventeenth century Ireland gave to 
English literature Farquhar, the dramatist; Nicholas French ; 
James Logan, whom Philadelphia has reason to remember ; 
Samuel Madden; Sir Hans Sloane, who succeeded Sir Isaac 
Newton as president of the Royal Society and whose private’ 
museum became the nucleus of the British Museum; Richard 
Steele, Dean Swift, and Tate. Tate, it will be remembered, was 
a poet-laureate to William [II, His father’s name was Faithful 
Teate in Dublin, and the change in the spelling confirms the law 
of pronunciation previously mentioned. The printers changed it 
to conform to the pronunciation with the least cost to the type- 
setter. To this century belong also Sir John Temple, whose 
history is a favorite fountain for Mr. Froude’s pen. In ‘the 
eighteenth century the Irish list of masters of English in various 
fields grows wider. Thomas Parnell, the poet ; Charles Macklin, 
the actor ; Maginn, the critic and reviewer; Edmund Malone, the 
Shakespearean commentator ; William Marsden, the orientalist; 
Bunting, who furnished Moore with many of the airs of the 
Melodies ; Arthur O’Leary ; Petrie, the antiquarian ; Pilkington, 
the first compiler in English of a Dictionary of Painters, upon 
which Allibone says Bryan’s appears to be based without 
acknowledgment ; Plowden, the historian; Charles Phillips, 
whose “ Character of Napoleon Bonaparte ”—‘ grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar ’—will outlive the works of better men ; Sir Martin 
Shee, who became president of the Royal Academy and taught 
others to paint better than he ; Alexander Campbell, the 
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founder of the Campbellites in the United States; Matthew 
Carey, the economist; Charles Wolfe, the poet, and Richard 
Montgomery, the soldier ; the Sheridans, father and son ; 
Edmund Burke; the Crokers; Croly, the poet; Philip Francis, 
father and son; Adair Crawford, the chemist; Sir Aubrey De 
Vere, poet and dramatist ; John Doyle, the caricaturist of Punch ; 
Eliza Farren, the actress, and Miss O’Neill, who divided even 
London with Mrs. Siddons ; Oliver Goldsmith, Sheridan Knowles; 
Ledwich, the antiquarian; Hamilton the mathematician and 
Hamilton the naturalist; Anna Jameson; Leland and Lanigan, 
historians. I have omitted great statesmen and politicians, but 
who in forensic English surpasses Flood, Curran, Grattan, Sheil ? 
To add to these names those of George Berkeley, Thomas Moore, 
Abernethy or Boyle, Bickerstaff or Spranger Barry, the Countess 
of Blessington and James Barry is surely needless. 

A race which could master an alien language as the Irish 
has done—the present century boasts its own quota of writers— 
is not one that need bewail too deeply the fortunes of war that 
enforced an undertaking it has turned to its own glory. As 
the early English intruders in Ireland became in time more 
Irish than the Irish themselves, so the sons of the Gael have 
become more English than the English with equal opportunity 
in employing English speech with propriety and power. Like 
the Gaelic, the English has proved “natural to the genius and 
vocal organs of the people.’’ Like the Gaelic, it has proved for 
them “‘a rich, expressive, copious language.” | What excess of 
zeal for Gaelic has induced a good and learned man to describe 
thoughtlessly as ‘‘broguish Irish,” the “laughing-stock of two 
continents,” is found, on the witness of high English authorities, 
to be aristocrat English—the best English. Instead of making 
the Irish the lavghing-stock of two continents, the laughter it is 
necessary to admit is only the folly of the ignorant. In the 
vernacular of William the Conqueror Queen Victoria subscribes 
her assent to every act of. Parliament. If the throne of the 
English people is thus apparently for ever to proclaim that Eng- 
land herself bent her neck to the alien, the Irish people 
have no reason to be ashamed that having been made involunta- 
rily subjects of the English language, they have in a short time 
and with limited opportunities made captive their conqueror. 


MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 
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THE world uses toilet as a language. Authority, warfare, 
officialism, even religion, love to dress their vocations significantly 
Priesthood, many centuries before Aaron, proclaimed its rank, 
even its function, by toilet. To wear something which was not 
worn by everybody has been always distinctive of degree. The 
king with his crown, the bishop with his mitre, the general with 
his cocked hat or plume, have been only the aristocrats of that 
badge-loving humanity which now gives its tags to the footman. 
Nor has toilet stopped short at mere: dress ; it has proceeded to 
its superlative—decoration. It has come to include knots and 
broad ribbons and rosettes, with even a comely and picturesque 
garter, in its language of outside-glorification. The eloquence of 
a ribbon, in itself worth a few cents, is now more stirring than 
that of a superb suit of clothes. Just as the laurel-wreath could 
not be purchased by gold, if it were conferred for pre-eminence 
in conflict, so the strip of rose-sarcenet, if it mean letters after 
a name, now gives a dignity out of the reach of a big balance, 
There is, then, a rich language in garnish. It is spoken by 
dumb trifles, but it is read by envious hearts with emotions that 
are not stirred by even money. It may be interesting to trace 
the genesis of decoration, as distinct from the genesis of dress; 
to see whether its gravity, its importance, do not lift it into 
the sphere of pure history. 

And, to begin with, what do we mean by decoration? The 
answer will depend entirely upon what period of the world’s 
history we are referring to when making use of the word. The 
idea, decoration, is as old as is human vanity; the word is as 
modern as are silk stockings. What we propose to show in this 
short paper—the forgotten fact which we wish to recall to our 
memories—is that the true idea of decoration is medizval, and 
therefore Catholic; while the new ideas are xo¢ true and not 
Catholic. And if it be asked, What will be the good of showing 
this? the answer is that it is always good to realize that the 
true encouragement of ¢rue objects of stimulation has always 
been the consistent conduct of the Catholic Church. To be 
“decorated ’’ was an old idea in the human family—and we wiil 
say more upon this point as we go on—but to be “ decorated” 
as both a Christian and a gentleman was the happy “invention” 
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of those medizval Catholics, who did everything “ad majorem 
Dei gloriam.”’ 

Now, we will begin by keeping close to assured facts, and 
will resist every temptation tg quote romance. We will keep 
to the historic, Catholic groove. We will cast away, with 
reluctance but with candor, such pretty myths as the badge of 
the order of the Holy Sepulchre, founded A. D. 69 by St. James 
the Apostle, Bishop of Jerusalem; the badge of the order of 
St. Anthony, founded A. D. 370 by the converted King John 
of Ethiopia; the badge of the order of St. Ampoule, founded 
A. D. 496 by the happy, because newly-baptized, Clovis; and 
also the badges of the two or three orders which Charle- 
magne is said to have initiated. History declines to authorize 
particulars, either about such brotherhoods or their badges. 
Poetry or devotion may authorize them, and the satisfaction will 
be as innocent as keen. For our part, we must severely draw _ 
the line, when using the words “order” and “orders,” at a 
period so comparatively modern as the eleventh century; and we 
must affirm that the “ Hospitallers of St. John, the Soldiers of 
the White Cross”—which we take to be the first (historic) 
emblem of any order—were not only the earliest (historic) order, 
but the earliest that is known to have been “ decorated.” Let 
the lovers of the old chronicles cavil at such base modernism, 
but at least we shall take care to be on the safe side. ‘“ The 
defence by arms of the holy faith”—or, as St. Bernard put 
it, ‘faith inside, iron outside”—was the motto of the Soldiers 
of the White Cross, and is still the martial spirit of the order. 
A hundred treatises have been written on the Hospitallers. We 
should fill pages were we to risk a beginning on the subject. 
Suffice it to say here—for we are writing only of decorations— 
that a caliph of Egypt and Palestine, with the help of a few 
wealthy merchants, established a refuge in Jerusalem for the use 
of Latin pilgrims; building two hospitals, in the year 1048, and 
placing them under the invocation of St. John the Almoner. 
The Benedictines were made custodians of the institution. And 
from this noble example in charitable work sprang at least seven 
associated knighthoods ; Templars, Teutonic Knights, and Lazar- 
ists, in Palestine; and the brotherhoods of Calatrava, Santiago, 
Alcantara, and Avis, established in the Peninsula with this two- 
fold idea, “to help the weak and fight the Saracen.” Now, 
these orders, or rather fraternities, had their badges, or, as we 
should now call them, their “orders.’”” They were “ decorated. ” 
A red cross on a white robe was the badge of the Templars, 
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who were first started, in 1118, by nine Frenchmen of ‘good 
degree, but who unfortunately became too rich to continue 
chivalrous, and were finally condemned for their luxury by a 
Roman pontiff who had exhorted them to more constancy and 
asceticism. A black cross on a white cloak (to which St. Louis 
subsequently added the fleur-de-lys) was the badge of a Teutonic 
chivalrous order, founded in I1go, to “nurse wounded soldiers” ; 
an order which was suppressed by Napoleon, but: reconstructed 
in 1834, and is now reckoned among the orders of Austria. A 
green cross was the badge of an Iberian order, founded in the 
same century for charitable purposes. Indeed the cross was 
always the badge of Catholic knighthood, whether in the 
military or in the charitable sense; the modern appropriation of 
the badge by numerous fraternities being in homage rather to 
tradition than to Christianity. Suffice it to add here that, while 
most of the knighthoods of Palestine have vanished out of our 
modern prosaic world, the Peninsula knighthoods, being local, 
have survived. The grand old Hospitallers, the Soldiers of the 
White Cross, still exist, if they do not flourish, in the Catholic 
world. In Rome there is the “Sovereign Order of the Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem,” which grants its privileges to 
well-born gentlemen and ladies; and during the Franco-German 
war two white crosses, bestowed at Rome, might be seen on the 
breasts of two Englishmen. No Catholic can think of this 
glorious order, this first-born of Catholic chivalry and faith— 
“faith inside, iron outside ”—without a feeling of homage for 
its many centuries of grand industry, its combined poetry and 
reality of vocation. ‘ 

So that we may say that what in these days are called 
knighthoods—bearing their badge or “order” of vocation—were 
of purely Catholic origin and ideality; their lofty object having 
been works of mercy with asceticism; nor did vanity so much 
as cloud their pure intention. 

True, we may go back more than two thousand years in our 
quest for the earliest examples of decoration; but we shall find 
only the inventions of vanity, not of devotion to the highest ser- 
vices of religion. The diadem of laurel or of myrtle, like the rings 
worn by Roman knights to show their rank, or like the court- 
buttons of the modern Chinese—or, for that matter, like the scalp- 
ornaments of the red Indians—were certainly decorations, in a 
vain sense, but they implied the opposite of the ideal of the 
Hospitallers. And since we must now turn to a new class of 
orders of merit, let us trace the process of decadence in this 
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way: The first orders were for chivalrous or moral virtues; the 
modern orders are for science, literature, or industry—for 
good service, for compliment, or in lieu of pay. The first 
brotherhoods were either monastic or soldierly. They were suc- 
ceeded by the great aristocratic knighthoods; but the so-called 
knighthoods of our own day are mostly state institutions, con- 
ferring somewhat remunerative badges, which are more or less 
obtainable by diplomacy. In short, the modern “ bombast of the 
button-hole” is a terrible falling off from the white cross; 
which meant the decoration of the virtues, not simply the virtue 
of decoration. 

The point we must keep before us, in the whole subject of 
decorations, is that the cross is the normal badge of all distinc- 
tion; and, after we have glanced hastily at a few curious 
modern changes, we will show why the sacred emblem is so 
used. And first, let it be noted that the modern democratic 
spirit has multiplied orders without number. Most of these 
arders mean next to nothing. There are eight orders only, in 
the whole of Europe, which stand out in their unapproachable 
importance; all the rest are the mushroom offspring of small 
vanities. The Garter (A. D. 1344), the Seraphim (A. D. 
1344), the Annunciada (A. D. 1362), the Golden Fleece (a. D. 
1429), the Elephant (A. D. 1478), the St. Andrew of Russia (A. D. 
1698), the Black Eagle (A. D. 1757), and the St. Stephen (A. D. 
1764) are the mighty princes of the world of decoration, 
before which all other badges bend the knee. Highly honor- 
able, no doubt, are many military medals—the St. George 
of Russia, the Iron Cross, the Victoria Cross, etc., but these are 
in a particular groove of recognition, and have no charm of 
historic mystery or antiquity. As to modern orders, modern 
ribbons, modern crosses, there are in these days not less than 
one hundred and forty-three; of which nineteen have been cre- 
ated in our own century, twenty-three were created in the last, 
-and two only before the year 1700. Of the forty-three countries 
which rejoice in orders, thirty-three are in Europe, four in 
America, five in Asia, and one in Africa; while one hundred 
and twenty-five orders are known to have become extinct 
through international warfare or diplomacy. It is a curious 
fact that France has only one order, and that she has no spe- 
cial order for women. Rosa Bonheur and Sceur Rosalie are 
members of the Legion of Honor, of which the five classes con- 
stitute the above differences in the conferring or the wearing 
of decorations, The French are commonly said to be a vain 
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people; if so, they have ‘not shown it by a multiplication of 
orders, in harmony with the modern spirit of other countries. 
True, they decorate a good many people. There are about fifty- 
two thousand Frenchmen who are so honored; while about 
eight thousand are the possessors of foreign crosses. Many are 
the “good stories” told of the craft and the trickiness by which 
Frenchmen (like other people) fish for orders. Soldiers, of course, 
before all things wish to be decorated; indeed, no soldier looks 
complete without his medal. Is the story authentic which we 
have read in a French history ?—that Napoleon, seeing a soldier 
with one arm, and understanding that he had lost the other at 
Austerlitz, took the cross off his own breast and pinned it on 
to the soldier’s, remarking that the reward was fully earned. 
And then, when the soldier asked him “what dignity he should 
have received had he had the luck to lose both his arms,” the 
emperor replied, “I would have made you officer of the Legion.” 
But here our credulity is somewhat taxed; for the story goes 
on that the soldier cut off his only arm, so as to receive the 
promised reward for having no arms. Now, that a man should 
prefer a bauble on his breast to the happy remnant of one ser- 
viceable arm does seem to imply a perverted taste; the more so 
as there was a great doubt whether Napoleon would reward a 
lunatic for playing the part of his own enemy and mutilator. 
However, the story fairly illustrates the passionate longing for 
decoration with which some minds are afflicted even to madness. 
Decoration is the outside of dignity, and sometimes compensates 
for the small quantity that is inside. 

And as to the particular “wearing” of this outside dignity, 
the French and the Spanish wear a knot or a rosette in their 
ordinary, every-day walking attire, but do not bear titles or as- 
sume letters. The Italians do not wear knots or rosettes, but take 
the title of chevalier or commander; the latter title conferring 
the rank of countess on the knight’s wife, but leaving the 
knight without the rank of count. The Germans, being so very 
much in uniform, do not commonly wear ribbons in civil attire, 
but wear crosses, like the English, on their tunics. And as to 
the English, no civilian wears an “order” in the street; nor 
does he decorate his outward seeming on great occasions, unless, 
indeed, the occasion be a state function, such as a queen’s levee 
_or a state banquet or ball. ‘‘ Letters” after the name are the 
English mode; and this tribute is paid by others, not self-paid. 
K.C.B., like the academical M.A., is put at the end in compli- 
mentary addresses. After all, whether you decorate your coat, 
or decorate your envelopes or your visiting-cards, the idea is 
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perhaps practically the same; it is the idea of a bit of exterior 
dignity tacked on to your interior meritoriousnéss. 

And now to ask the question: Why is the cross, the highest 
symbol, used to denote such very average superiorities? If we 
go back to the earliest times of which record has been kept—or 
rather, from which the ‘traditions have been recorded—we find 
that even the heathen derived their respect for a cross from the 
traditions of the quite primeval times. _ Indeed, @ cross seems 
to have been the earliest revered symbol. We know for certain 
that the Egyptians (B. C. 1200) used the fau-cross as a symbol 
of something more than this mortal life; Didron says that “ the 
numerical value of the tau-cross, which was 300” (this cross was 
shaped like the letter T), ‘“‘ presented an immense field, in which 
the mystics of Alexandria labored with unwearied diligence ”’ ; 
we know also that the Druids profoundly reverenced it; and 
Silvanus Morgan says that it was a symbol of security, and 
hence came to be adopted in heraldry as the ‘‘ crutched cross,” 
on which men might lean for strength. The crux longa or crux 
alta, the cross of the Passion, was of course different; but cer- 
tain it is that, ages before Christianity, @ cross was a favorite 
symbol of power. And this tau-cross was the one mostly in use. 
It was, long afterwards, adopted by St. Anthony; and Grove re- 
cords: “The cross of St. Anthony was worn on a black habit 
like a letter T.” This would be as late as the eleventh century. 
Much earlier, however, there were knights of St. Anthony who 
wore a blue tau-cross, edged with gold. We need not, perhaps, 
add anything more on the subject, save to express a regret that 
the cross of modern knighthood—-which has usually no reference 
to Christianity—has not been supplanted by some more congruous 
emblem, expressive of the special character of the merit. 

Still, it is something to know that the zdea of being decorated 
was in the first instance Christian and Catholic, and that the 
cross, now used only conventionally, was the first symbol ofan 
honorable knighthood. And certainly this makes all the difference 
. in the world. It may be hazarded that the chief distinction be- 
tween the new knighthood and the old knighthood is that the 
new knighthood is meant to honor the individual, while the old 
knighthood gave the first honor to the virtues. The cross would 
of itself imply this meaning. Just as the modern jewelled collar, 
jewelled cross, jewelled sword-hilt mean that the wearer is to 
be the object of popular homage, so the first cross of white 
linen meant that the wearer was to be the servant of the virtues 
he humbly hoped to help to spread. What a fall from white linen 
to jewelled gold! How perfectly are the two ages typified in the 
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two qualities—first, pure idealism, then materialism. And in the 
same spirit the whole motive of giving orders, like the motive 
of wearing them, has become changed, and by no means for the 
better. The giving is both international and individual. It is 
international when a government wishes to pay a cheap com- 
pliment to some representative or emissary from abroad. It is 
individual when, for engineering, for a great book, for the safe 
- conduct of some enterprise or public work, or for long service 
in official capacity, a government wishes to say “ Thank you ’”—~ 
without paying. Indeed, economy has largely suggested modern 
decorating. A government'can make a present of what costs next 
to nothing to a recipient who will esteem it above goid. Happy 
arrangement! In no departmeént of officialism has the discovery 
been before made of practising splendid generosity without cost. 

So that, speaking generally: just as religion suggested the 
first Hospitallers, and aristocracy suggested the first Garter, and 
democracy suggested the Legion of Honor, so has economy 
suggested wholesale decoration. Here we have a sort of epitome 
of modern history—modern in the sense of a thousand years. 
In the early middle ages religion was everything; then aris- 
tocracy—for which we might better write feudalism—contended 
with and sadly impaired religion ; the third stage, the democratic, 
of spasmodic but long growth, has impaired both religion and 
aristocracy; and now, fourthly, we have entered on a_ period 
when financial considerations have become paramount, in the 
sense both of economy and indulgence. Decorations have, in 
truth, followed suit. They have not set a fashion, but have 
followed it. They were, first, the indications of a pious mind, 
They were next the indications of a love of chivalry. Then they 
came to mean a sort of acclaim of equal rights—the right of 
every man to wear an order, if he could get it. Their last or 
present stage is perhaps a little bit hazy; it seems to include 
all the ideas that have gone before, in a diluted or thinned 
degree or reality; but it also admits of a thoroughly commercial 
reading—a financial value being frequently attached to an 
honor—together with a good deal of interpretation of trickiness, 
of an ingenious if not an ingenuous way of “meriting.” Here 
we have got to the end of the gradual decadence: decorations 
cannot well’ become less decorative; so we will just take one’ 
more hasty glance “from the beginning to the end,” and sum: 
up our whole subject in a nutshell. 

Go back to Adam and Eve, and to their near descendants, 
First, of course, came ‘‘dress,” for warmth and modesty; next, 
dress for the sake of comeliness or personal beauty; next, dress 
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for the sake of significance as to position. Then would follow 
simple ornamentation, and then an ornamentation that was 
costly. After this we should get to the making of presents of such 
ornaments as would give pleasure or would show honor to the 
recipient. From this stage the transition would become inevit- 
able: to look on some gifts as descriptive of one meaning, and on 
some gifts as descriptive of other meanings. And thus the 
presents of personal ornaments whose significance was determined 
would be in true sense primeval decorations. Whether a king 
gave such presents or a warrior gave them, the wearer would 
wear them as decorations. We read in the Old Testament of 
royal gifts of gold chains (did not a Pharaoh give a gold chain 
to Joseph ?), of purple robes, and of rings, and even of crowns, 
most unmistakable decorations in the esteem of the recipient, 
and also of all who were acquainted with him. And long before 
the time of Abraham the same custom was established in the 
courts and camps of almost the whole gentile world. So that 
the only difference between the very old and the very new is 
the difference of the interpretation of the gift; and it is just 
here that we give the palm—what we may call the princedom 
of decoration—to the first Hospitallers, the Soldiers of the White - 
Cross. They initiated the pure idea. both of giving and of 
receiving ; the giving being the approval of a high vocation, and 
the receiving the determination to act up to it. No Crusader 
who, on bended knee, received the sword, could be said to be 
so highly decorated as the Hospitaller who received the simple 
cross of white linen. The symbol and its simple material both 
meant volumes of decoration such as all the jewelled swords in 
the world could not intimate. This then is the true zdea, 
decoration. It is the idea which was begotten only of Catholi- 
cism. Paganism could initiate a system of rewards which meant 
favor, but not necessarily personal esteem; classic times could 
initiate a system of rewards of which the symbolism meant 
valor in the wearer; the nineteenth century can initiate a system 
of rewards which means ‘Take this because it will tickle your 
vanity, and also because it does not cost me a dollar”; but the 
Catholicism of the early middle ages alone conceived the true 
idea, which was the decoration of the virtues, not the wearer. 
“You are decorated that you may practise a virtue” was the 
idea of Catholic knighthood; “you are decorated for having 
done well” is rather the idea of complacent modernism, “ and 
that all men may bend the knee to your self-esteem.” Egotism 
is the weakness crowned in the modern idea; Devotion was the 
grace crowned in the medizval. A. F. MARSHALL. 
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“THERE are as good fish in the sea as were ever caught” 
is an old saying, and, like most such, very probably true. Many ~ 
an Achilles has been lost to fame because he had no Homer to 
chant his praises. So the “village Hampdens,” like the roses 
“born to blush unseen,” have lived and died. in obscurity, and 
their merit is acknowledged only in a confused and general way, 
even the “Man of Airlie” being known only as the type of his 
class, leaving us in doubt as to whether the poet had a real 
individual in his mind when he sketched his hero. What is 
true of civil and martial heroes is likewise true of the saints. 
Those who are canonized are but specimens of the class to 
which they belong, just as precious stones, birds, and other 
objects in a museum do but give us an idea, although they also 
furnish striking, practical, tangible proofs of the excellence, 
beauty, and variety of the vast andialmost boundless kingdoms 
they represent. This thought struck me very forcibly a couple 
of years ago on reading, in the Annals of the Holy Childhood, 
of the martyrdom of those thirty thousand Christians in Ton- 
quin, as well as the accounts of several individual cases of death 
for the faith; the truth and courage displayed in them being 
equal to almost anything we find in the history of the early 
ages of the church. Agnes, Cecilia, Sebastian, Perpetua and 
Felicitas, Polycarp and the child Simeon, find their counterparts 
in China to-day. I took up lately that modest record of won- 
ders, Challoner’s Missionary Priests, and could not but be aston- 
ished at the heroism, as common as getting up and going to bed, 
of those glorious English martyrs; and the calm, every-day 
language in which their biographer describes their surpassing 
faith, bravery, and brotherly love only confirms me in the con- 
viction that even those great men and women were but speci- 
mens picked here and there from the mass, and that the chronicler 
himself, all the while that he acknowledged and admired their 
noble deeds, yet felt that it was but what should be required of 
an Englishman, who is always expected “to do his duty,” cost 
what it may. The coolness of the Anglo-Saxon is displayed in 
the literary style of the vicar-apostolic who compiled the work, 
as well as in many an instance therein set down. | 
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Take this for an example: Richard Herst was hanged for the 
faith, August 29, 1628. ‘On the way to execution he carried 
in his hand a picture of Christ crucified, on which he had his 
eyes fixed, and frequently repeated to himself short ejaculatory 
prayers. When he came in sight of the gallows he said: ‘Gal- 
lows, thou dost not affright me,’ and coming to the place, he 
kissed the post. Some few ministers were there to importune 
him again in point of religion, but he regarded them not. 
The sheriff telling him he was to be the first man to die, he 
most earnestly and devoutly recommended himself to the mer- 
ciful. hands of God, begging the prayers and intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin, his angel guardian, and all the saints, 
especially of St. John Baptist, it being the day of his decolla- 
tion. And looking up at the executioner, who was busy in fasten- 
ing the rope, but knew not readily how to do it right, he merrily 
called him by his name and said: ‘Tom, I think I must come 
and help thee.” © very flower of courage, and sublime victory 
of God’s grace, that makes Christ’s soldier actually jest about 
the instrument of his own death ! 

Thus a plain English farmer, torn from his wife and children 
and hurried to a shameful end, emulated the glory of the Roman 
champion Lawrence, as well as the example of the renowned chan- 
cellor of his own country. Pray for us, Blessed Richard Herst, 
that we may be made worthy of the promises of: Christ! And 
yet, and yet, here is the wonder: Two hundred and sixty years 
passed before the names of such heroes were authoritatively in- 
scribed on the church’s list—nay, three hundred and fifty before 
the halo was placed on the exalted brows of More and Fisher ! 
The small but active and zealous church in England took the 
matter in hand at last, and succeeded a couple of years since 
in having a considerable number of their martyrs crowned; but 
any one reading the annals of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries will be convinced that these heroes are but select 
examples from the crowd of witnesses to the faith in those dark 
and bloody times. 

Meanwhile, where are the saints of Scotland? Will it be 
believed that none of the countrymen of Mary Stuart deserved 
the bays of heroism? And Ireland? Where be thy saints ? 
One only, out of the countless multitude of martyrs that the 
Green Isle furnished during the last three hundred years, has 
been placed on our altars—Oliver Plunkett, the Propagandist, 
Archbishop of Armagh, who had the luck to be executed in 
England, and thereby slips in on the English calendar submitted 
to Leo XIII. 
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I heard an Irish-American. bishop once preaching a pane-. 
gyric of St. Lawrence O’Toole, and he made this remark: That 
with the loss of her independence the list of saints was closed 
in Ireland. St. Lawrence contended, but in vain, for the free- 
dom of his country, and was, too, her last canonized saint. Ire- 
land was conquered in 1172. Does any one mean to tell me 
that the last seven hundred years have seen no man or woman 
in Ireland fit to be enrolled on the list of saints? Indeed, that 
bishop said that the atmosphere of freedom is necessary to the 
development of the perfect man—that is to say, of the saint—a 
proposition open to question, I think, for otherwise your saints 
would be mighty few and far between in the tyrant-ridden 
countries of Europe. Martyrdom, at least, supposes persecu- 
tion. Where, then, are Ireland’s saints? Where is their cata- 
logue ? When some one offered Dr. Doyle dust from the 
Coliseum, saying that it was-all sodden with martyrs’ blood, 
he replied that not a sod of Irish soil but was as holy. O 
the pity of it!—that the martyr-nation, the one which not only 
suffered in her children for the faith, but even died herself, as far 
as a nation may (but whose death implies resurrection, for her 
“spirit never dieth”’), has no recognition in the Catholic Church! 

Is there not some way of making this process of canoniza- 
tion more feasible ? Cannot the Holy See devote a special con- 
gregation of cardinals to seeking out and glorifying some more 
of these hidden saints, especially the heroes of those countries 
whose people are too poor to stand all the necessary expense. 
of legal process? Why could not such a tribunal be maintained 
by general alms? . 

One of my dearest recollections of Rome is that of the box 
at the door of Sant’ Andrea della Fratte, the church in which 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to the Jew, Alphonse Ratisbonne— 
the box, I say, surmounted by a picture of St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre, with an inscription to the effect that alms might be 
placed therein to forward the process of his canonization. What 
a comfort it must be to those who were privileged in aiding in 
this, one of the boldest and noblest acts of the church in the 
nineteenth century—the “lifting up of this poor man from the 
dunghill, and placing him among the princes of her people ”»—to 
look back to the days. of their innocence and chivalry, when 
they used to drop their pennies, as an alms, for the glory of the 
democrat-saint ! He was a man of the common, common people; 
he died in the house of one of them—to a butcher fell this in- 
comparable honor—and it was by their aid, with the efforts of 
their pastors, that his apotheosis was finally brought about. 
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There are other reasons, however, why one is compelled to 
believe that the hidden saints are very numerous, and we pro- 
pose to enlarge on one of them, which consists in the fact that 
some societies try to have their holy members canonized, while 
others seem to be quite indifferent about it. Take the Jesuits, 
for instance. Look at the number of saints they have already 
secured, and think of the others whose case is advancing by 
stages, more or less slow but never interrupted, until their tem- 
poral honor be fully and finally accorded them. This society 
has, I believe, a general historian, as well as a chronicler, for each 
province, whose business it is to collect and preserve data of 
every single individual member. Hence they have an anthology 
or martyrology of their own, which is read in their houses, and 
they preserve the likenesses and publish the lives of almost 
every one of their order who acquires distinction for sanctity 
or for general usefulness. This is surely a very good practice, 
and results in quite a large list of saints, who would otherwise, 
in all probability, have been lost to posterity. What is the 
reason that there are so few canonized saints among the paro- 
chial clergy, for instance ? It cannot be, surely, that the “Order 
of St. Peter,” the very Atlases that sustain the church, are with- 
out this witness of holiness to the divine institution of their 
body. And how is it that so many bishops are placed on the 
calendar? Is it not, in all probability, because the lives of the 
former are little noticed, and their heroism soon forgot, while 
the blaze of high office makes the virtue of the latter to stand 
out in strongest light ? Their history is written with that of the 
diocese and the country, and Rome herself becomes their bio- 
grapher. I was reminded of the difference between the bishop 
and the parish priest, quite lately, by something I saw in a 
newspaper. The reader remembers the miracle related of St. 
Malachy, that other Archbishop of Armagh, by his friend and 
panegyrist, St. Bernard, the great Doctor of the Crusades. Well, 
a perfectly similar incident is said (as I read in the paper) to 
have occurred in the ministry of a simple priest in the City of 
New York, some twenty years ago, and although I am pretty 
well acquainted with the American metropolis and its ecclesias- 
tical history, as well as with the priest in question, I never 
heard it till yesterday. It is the case of a woman reviving. 
fourteen hours after her death, to receive the last Sacraments. 
Suppose this had happened on the sick-call of a Jesuit, or in 
the life of Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia! And yet, it is 
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almost as probable to me, in this case, as if I read it in St. 
Malachy’s life. It is still Homer that makes Achilles. 

The church is always holy; therefore, she should always have 
saints. Why is it that there are none conspicuous in Ireland for 
seven hundred years? Because ordinary human means have not 
been taken to place them on the pedestal. Why is it that we 
find them. sometimes grouped in certain periods of history? See 
if it be not on account of the particular genius of those who 
made them known to the world. Thanks, then, to the Society 
of Jesus for the rich and fragrant and beautiful bouquet they 
have gathered and tied for the delight, admiration, and. comfort 
of the faithful! What student that ever knelt before the shrine 
of the Angelic Youth in St. Ignatius’ Church at Rome but 
blesses God for his chance? Who ever helped to decorate, with 
his hard-won medals, the couch on which reposes the statue of 
the dying Stanislaus, and did not thank God for the glory of 
the saintly boy? And what cleric is it that knew of the plain, 
simple, yet heroic life and death of St. John Berchmans, that did 
not rejoice in the Lord when his name at length was enrolled 
among the saints? Oh! that day, enshrined in my memory 
beyond most of those passed in the varied scenes of the Holy and, 
Eternal City; one of those days of one’s life in which, out of the 
depth of the heart, many thoughts are revealed—the day of the 
triumph of St. John Berchmans, when his sacred relics were re- 
moved from their lowly. resting-place, and carried upon the 
shoulders of four deacons clad in golden array, to be set on 
high on God’s holy altar; while students, priests, bishops, and 
cardinals, learned and simple, old and young, ruler and subject, 
all walked with reverence, joy, and thanksgiving behind the bier, 
delighted to do honor to the young hero! It was, indeed, a 
sight worth crossing the ocean to behold; and the spiritual com- 
fort arising from the event, how shall we estimate its worth ? 

There are orders which appear to pay no attention to 
their holy members. While the society above mentioned places 
in a sepulchre apart the remains of any individual member who 
is believed to have died in the odor of holiness, I am assured 
that in another order, the foundation of which goes back two 
hundred and sixty-five years, such a thing has never been done. 
Do you expect me to believe that the society founded by the 
Apostle of Charity, St. Vincent de Paul, has produced no one 
remarkable enough for holiness, in these two and a half centuries, 
to deserve at least a separate tomb? Can it be that until Blessed 
John Gabriel Perboyre was providentially led to his glorious 
martyrdom in China, in the year 1840, there were no subjects 
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for canonization among the children of St. Vincent? I say the 
children, not the sons, for I want to call attention to the fact that 
even in the renowned order of the Sisters of Charity, another of 
St. Vincent’s foundations, the odor of whose sweetness has filled 
the whole earth, the relics of no member have been preserved, 
nor have any steps been taken, as far as I know, to place upon 
the altar any of those women whose virtue civil France has so 
often honored with the cross of the Legion, and whose canoni- 
zation has frequently been popularly acclaimed. The Jesuits date 
back some ninety years beyond the Congregation of the Mission 
and the Sisters af Charity. The constitutions of these latter, too, 
are the work of a saint, and have also been approved by the 
church as apt to lead their members to perfection. Shall we 
then believe that while the Jesuits have at least a dozen saints 
canonized, and the processes of many others under way, the 
spirit of St. Vincent has found no emulators in all this time ? 
No saint among the ‘‘ Daughters of Charity,” forsooth? Credat 
Judaeus Apella. 

“Well, but our spirit is not such as to induce us to seek the 
canonization of our members.” Such is the answer. But is it 
a sound one? Is the greater glory of God really promoted by 
such policy ? Would not the churches of the Lazarists, Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, and other orders be more popular, and their 
ministry more effective, as well as their zumbers greater, if they 
had more of their heroes placed on high for the veneration of 
the faithful? And the noble Sister of Charity! would not her 
zeal be quickened by the model set authoritatively before her 
by the Spouse of Christ, who would select some gem out of this 
casket to decorate her earthly crown withal? One feels about 
the saints as Father Hecker used to feel about the dogmas. He 
rejoiced when the boundaries of infallible truth were enlarged by 
a new definition... So it seems to me we should rejoice and be 
glad when a new flower of sanctity is set forth in the visible 
garden of the Lord, when a new brilliant is placed on the 
brow of Christ’s Bride. God hasten the day when the saints of 
Ireland not only, but of Poland and of America—saints not only 
of the Jesuit order, but of the Dominican and Franciscan, who 
also fulfilled as glorious an apostolate and likewise shed their 
blood in North and South America—shall be all enrolled! Why 
should their names be buried in history? Why is it that 
Bancroft’s strength and Parkman’s grace have so magnified the 
“Jesuits in North America”? Why have Canada and the 
Northwest led their imaginations captive? Naturally men are 
inclined to write up their own neighborhood, and the localities 
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they have been enabled to visit. Therefore these historians 
have chosen and developed these special fields. But besides this 
they have had the theme suggested by the frequent, nay constant 
and laudable, efforts of the Society of Jesus and its friends to 
keep its heroes before the public, and behind all this they have the 
careful and conscientious memoirs of the great and holy mis- 
sionaries themselves, furnishing material the most reliable and 
at the same time fascinating and romantic, ready fitted for the 
pages of sober but eloquent history. 

I was strolling one day last August about those lovely hills 
and glens that beautify the ‘“ meeting of the waters” of the 
Schoharie and the Mohawk, recalling the scenes that took place 
there two hundred years ago, following as best I might the 
traditional route of the blessed martyrs who sanctified the spot 
for ever by their glorious death, and the thought came to me: 
Why is not the field made glorious likewise whereon Father 
Louis Cancer de Barbastro, O.P., rushed to death, or where 
Father Lopez and Brother Augustine, O.S.F., spilt their sacred 
blood for this very same cause by the hands of savages just such 
as these, and even a century in advance of Father Jogues, S.J., 
and René Goupil, S.J.? Would not the fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore as readily present the names of the 
former to the Holy See for canonization as they did those of the 
latter ? The spirit of St. Francis and St. Dominic has certainly 
not waned, that these orders should not even remember their 
glorious heroes nor feel inclined to pay them their due honor ? 

The Society of St. Sulpice still preserves the heroic spirit of 
its founder. Where are its saints? They tell of Pius IX., that 
he declared himself ready to canonize any Sulpician who was 
proved to have observed his rule perfectly. Indeed, I know of 
no order of priests whose discipline is so severe and whose 
spirit is so self-sacrificing as that of the Sulpicians. And yet 
we wait for two hundred and fifty years and there is no saint, 
and the order is extremely and singularly limited in numbers, 
and therefore in usefulness. If some of their hidden saints were 
offered to the admiration and proposed for the example of the 
young clerics that receive their ecclesiastical training in the 
houses of this admirable society, perhaps the church would not 
have to regret the small numbers and insignificant development 
of an order specially designed for the education of the clergy, 
and to which the Spouse of Christ is very probably indebted for 
the noble work achieved in every part of the world by the 
apostolic missionaries of her “eldest daughter,” France. 

Mt. St. Mary's, Emmittsburg, Ma. EDWARD MCSWEENY. 
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THOUGH it may not be the most important, yet perhaps the 
most obvious remark to be made about Mr. William O’Brien’s 
novel, When We were Boys (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.), is that itis interesting throughout, and so possesses the 
first of all excellences as a work of fiction. The final cause of a 
novel is to “ enjoy” people—of a good novel, to attain certain 
other ends of reproof, or doctrine, or instruction while heading 
straight for this one. Probably a better way than this might be 
found to express the opinion that a novelist should not have the 
pulpit in direct view, but ought to content himself with the 
lecturn. 

Mr. O’Brien occupies that post with singular ability and 
success. His novel has no dull pages in it, although it may be 
admitted to have more bright ones than are in strictness necessary 
to the telling of its story. It would have been a greater novel 
had it occupied less space. Still, we should hardly know where 
to cut it without in some degree curtailing our own pleasure. 
One forgives its dallying, leisurely pace, considering how many 
otherwise heavy, although empty, hours of prison life the writing 
of it served to solace. There is no other trace of prison gloom 
about it, no pessimism, no denunciation, no despair. The critic 
of the Boston Pz/ot speaks of its almost “ intolerable pathos,” 
but to our mind the brightness of the author’s spirit has suffused 
his work so thoroughly that as charity is its pervading senti- 
ment, so hope is everywhere its dominant note. True Celt that 
he is, he is indomitably light-hearted. He knows the secret which 
forbids despair. In the whole congeries of fine strokes which 
sculpture out his hero’s personality, there is none more charac- 
teristic than the reply he makes in the last chapter to the prison 
chaplain, coming to tell him that his capital sentence has been 
commuted to imprisonment for life : 


“It realizes an old dream of mine, that is all,’ he answered 
with a mournful smile. ‘I used once to rave of the life of St. 
Finn Barr's old monks in their stone cells in the Gougaun Barra. 
I am going to have an opportunity of testing the reality. A 
convict prison is a monastery under three locks in place of the 
Three Vows, and as the sentence is for life, I dare say there 
will. be no fear of a break-down in my vocation.’’ 
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For the characteristic religious trait of the Irishman is his 
capacity for the supernatural. As Dr. O’Harte says, in one of 
the many good conversations in this volume which we are sorry 
not to have space to quote, “every Irish young fellow who feels 
a soul stirring within him, feels that he wants more _hair-cloth 
and ashes in his religion.” He has that capacity for devotion 
and self-sacrifice which nothing can explain, or even justify be- 
fore the bar of common sense, save an intense realization of the 
supernatural. He tends above this world, and gains a knowledge 
of things beyond its ken, by a force unsurpassed if equalled by 
the man of any other Christian race. In politics he follows a 
leader, and when, as in his island-home, he has his own natural 
leaders, his political power is only to be resisted by brute force: 
he is the omnipotent politician of the British Empire. The 
whole Celt was expressed in O’Connell, reciting his beads in the 
lobby of the Commons while awaiting the moment when, as 
chieftain of his sept, he should lead it against the British. 

No one but an Irishman so penetrated with the best tradi- 
tions of his race that they are to his literary expression what the 
breath is to his lungs, could have written When We were Boys. 
It has a thousand merits, but its chief one is to have so admi- 
rably embodied what one might call the archetypal Irishman in 
the hero, Ken Rohan. And there could hardly be imagined a 
better background for such a figure than that chosen by Mr. 
O'Brien. The period is that of the madly-conceived and pre- 
ordained-to-failure Fenian insurrections which succeeded our 
Civil War. The novel is essentially a graphic portrayal of the 
conflict between the old order of things in Ireland and the new— 
the struggle, fatal to both antagonists, between religion falsely 
expressed and patriotism extravagantly bent on freedom. Car- 
dinal Cullen and his Castle bishops on the one hand, and the Fenian 
leaders on the other, represent two extremes. A people less 
in need of the supernatural and less able to appreciate it, would 
have flung Catholicity overboard in their frantic race for national 
integrity. A people who loved their nationhood less, would 
have parted with it to secure the good things of this life. Had 
either faith or race been weaker in them, the Irish would now 
be West Britons, as the Scotch are North Britons. 

Mr. O’Brien, in taking so close a grasp of this central fact 
in a situation now, happily, long past, has doubtless laid himself 
open to unfriendly criticism, sometimes implied, sometimes 
explicit. To our mind, he has done both his subject and his 
actors something as nearly like even-handed justice as could be 
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expected from any quarter. There seems hardly a stroke to 
choose in the way of impartial candor on his part between the 
three priests whom he has drawn at full length—Father Phil, 
“the silver-headed old curate—the golden-hearted old curate— 
the oldest old curate who was ever assumed into heaven with- 
out a parish”; Monsignor McGrudder, a clean-cut specimen of 
_a type of Irish ecclesiastic which, if not extinct, is on the down 
road to extinction; the large-hearted donhomie of Dr. O’Harte, 
the Coadjutor-Bishop of ‘‘Clonard,’”’ who is so well in touch 
with the honest aspirations of the new order—all are exceedingly 
lifelike and well done. In fact, if one of them is less fairly 
handled than another, it seems to us that Dr. O’Harte is the 
man. No priest of our time and of his stamp, we fancy, in any 
country, but would object to placing the ideal of even “ journey- 
men priests,’’ whose life-business is with the “ Toms, Jacks, and 
Harrys who, to the end of the chapter will have homely wits 
and homely virtues,” so low as that Mr. O’Brien puts in his 
mouth in the chapter called Les Jeunes Moustaches. A success- 
ful shot is always aimed above the point it is meant to reach. 
But this is pretty nearly the sole defect with this portrait, and 
we credit Mr. O’Brien with an ill-judged though well-meant 
intention to be complimentary in making it. 

The care and candor which mark the author’s treatment ot 
his Irish characters is not less evident in his handling of his 
English ones. The Protestant rector, Mr. Motherwell, is made 
as agreeable in his way as Father Phil, whose staunch friend he 
is. The heroine, Mabel Westropp, who is “of perfections all 
compact,” is English and not Catholic; Joshua Neville is a good 
type of the liberals whose influence has done so much. to 
change British middle-class sentiment on the Irish question. 
And all through there are evidences of a sympathetic knowledge 
and love of human nature wherever and however it is met. - As 
for his hero, he is, perhaps, a trifle too thoughtful and senten- 
tious for a youth of his age, or would be so if poetry, religion, 
and patriotism, when combined, did not go far to make men of 
boys in times such as Mr. O’Brien was. dealing with. We have 
marked the book in many places for quotation, but our space 
is limited. Here is a passage from the chapter called “ The 
American Captain.” Captain Mike MacCarthy’s dialectic divaga- 
tions between the idiom of the “ Ninth Massachusetts ” and the 
brogue of his early Coomhdla days, strike us, by the way, as 
the least successful part of Mr. O’Brien’s work. The Captain 
himself is entertaining and well understood. The scene is the 
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bar-parlor of the Drumshaughlin Arms Hotel, and the company 
Fenian conspirators talking over the near arrival of a shipful of dis-' 
banded Grand Army men to assist in taking Ireland from the British: 


“* And now,’ pursued the Captain, ‘what I want to know 
is, supposing our boys keep their appointment, what sort of 
reception will they have from the people—supposing they land 
here in Bantry Bay, now, for argument’s sake ?’ 

“There was an awkward pause. Pulling the British Empire 
to pieces looks the simplest thing in the world till you come to 
particulars. Our fervid Celtic faith believes in moving mountains, 
and hates being teased with petty difficulties about pulleys and 
means of transport. 

“*Begor,’ says Mat Murrin, not being prepared with any — 
other strategic suggestion, ‘ we'll drink their health in the biggest 
bumpers that ever blazed with Irish whiskey.’ 

“*T con-clude you’d do that much violence to your feelings 
without bringing shiploads of people across a hemisphere or 
two to assist at the de-monstration,’ said the Captain drily. 
‘No, boss—I don’t allude to the toast-list, nor the torchlight 
procession, nor the ‘luminated address from the citizens.’ 

“*Give us the guns!’ said the stone-mason, in a low, deep 
voice. 

“«There goes the Ninth Massachusetts!’ said the Captain, 
fixing his dark eyes upon the speaker’s brawny limbs with a 
critical approval that made Con blush like a rosy russet. ‘What 
[ want to know is, can you multiply Con Lehane by fifty 
thousand? How many more lineal yards of that material -have 
you got in stock round here ?’ 

“* You'll find too many like me—just as poor and just as 
ready,’ said Con, sheepishly. 

“In the towns, yes,’ said Jack Harold. ‘But we must not 
deceive ourselves. It is different with the country people. 
There are good prices for springers. That is their literature, 
their history, their heaven. The only cause in which they are 
willing to die is filching their neighbor’s spot of land. Don’t 
count upon the farmers. Parbleu! They are such miserable 
creatures that they have not even found it out. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals might as well expect 
donkeys to call in the police to the brutes that flog them. . If 
those charming peasants ever heard tell of us, we are wild 
young men—who knows ?—instigated by the devil.’ , 

“<Tt’s the priests that does it,’ said Dawley. ‘There’s Mon- 
signor McGrudder. He tells the ould women we're bringing 
over the French Revolution to abolish God and the altar.’ 

“When our boys go for bear I’d advise the reverend man 
not to pan out on that text to any great extent within my 
lines, said the Captain, ‘if he don’t desire a short road to 
heaven bored through his body.’ 
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“«That’s what I tell ’em,’ exclaimed Dawley, triumphantly, 
‘The French Revolution’s too good for them sky-pilots. They’re 
too purple and fat, and wants blood-letting.’ 

“«That’s atrocious!’ cried Ken Rohan, hotly, ‘If we are to 
judge three thousand Irish priests by Monsignor McGrudder, 
how can you blame Monsignor McGrudder if he judges us by 
sanguinary balderdash like that ?’ 

““* Balderdash !’ exclaimed the little tailor, his nose tilted 
into the air, like a flash-light on a dangerous coast. ‘ Listen to 
that—balderdash !’ 

“* Yes, stranger, it was nonsense—bloody nonsense,’ said the 
American Captain, coolly. ‘Shoot your man if he blocks the 
road, whoever he is; but don’t go blazing away at the Short 
’ Catechism—you may as well be firing at the moon. It’s kind 
of wrong, and it wastes cartridges.’ 

“«T for one,’ said Ken, whose heat was not altogether 
allayed by the Captain’s rough-and-ready summary of the theo- 
logical tenets of the Ninth Massachusetts—‘I for one will be 
no party to pulling down the Church to stop Monsignor 
McGrudder’s chatter. It’s the one possession the Irish people 
have. got in perpetuity, except the graveyards. There is one 
* Trish province that was never confiscated—their hope in a 
boundless heaven for eternities. The man would be more 
accursed than Cromwell who would bar them out of that bright 
country for the sake of a few fretful hours on a mere speck of 
earth in a world which is itself a shadow.’ 

“ Dawley listened open-mouthed ; his wrath fortunately tem- 
pered- by wonder what all this could possibly be about. 

“*No,’ Ken Rohan dashed along. ‘You'll get the Irish 
people to write “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ” in plain 
letters over the church doors, but you'll never get them to dance 
carmagnoles on the altars. God forbid you ever should be able! 
If there is a more detestable thing on earth than an Irish priest 
without a country, it is an Irish patriot without a God.’ 

“* Do you mean me ?’ shrieked Dawley, who had seized a 
tumbler, having, worse still, emptied its contents. 

“ «Don’t make a bosthoon of yourself!’ said Con Lehane, 
smilingly, replacing him in his seat. 

“ * Allons, my dear Ken, you are as fond of making a preach 
as the Monsignor himself,’ said Jack Harold. ‘ Dawley ,can have 
a horrible revenge by making your new coat a misfit. It would 
serve you right to prepare you for heaven in garments cut for 
a mendicant friar. £4, gai / we are perfectly agreed. Brother 
Dawley has no more notion than you or we have of going to 
hell to spite Monsignor McGrudder.’ 

*“*T]T hope Dawley and the rest of you will forgive me, I am 
sure. It’s an infernal way I’ve got,’ said Ken, blushing. ‘When 
the Monsignor proceeds from the pulpit into the street and picks 
up stones against the Irish cause, our friend Dawley may trust 
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me he will not find me making genuflections. The greater the 
Irish reverence for our faith, the better we are entitled to resent 
Maynooth College being converted into a sort of auxiliary Con- 
stabulary Depot in which the people’s priests are drilled by an 
Italian Cardinal and turned out for patrol duty in the service 
of the people’s oppressors.’ 

“*T am glad to hear that explanation,’ remarked Dawley, 
with dignity. 

“ «And what is more, I am convinced that the bulk of the 
young priests resent it more sorely than we can. They have 
Irish hearts that will never mark time to those Ftalian drill- 
masters. Captain MacCarthy need not fear either for priests or 
people. I know hardly anything about the country except: what 
I have read, or what I hear in the cabins when I drop in to 
light my pipe ; but, so far as I can judge, what you lack is not 
young fellows'to take up arms, but arms for them to take up. 
The old fellows are still living in the famine-time, many of them 
with one leg in the famine grave. My own governor’s faith in 
pike-heads is in the grave with Smith O’Brien—he denounces 
us as furiously as the Monsignor. Age is a time-server all the 
world over—Leonidas had more trouble with middle-aged Bceotians 
than with the Persians; but give the young fellows a chance ; 
let them see your ships here in Bantry Bay, and they will rush 
to you as the young waterfalls do from the mountains.’ 

“* Correct,’ said the American Captain with much satisfaction. 
‘Wal, children, I ain’t powerful on Fourth of July work; but 
just you take home this sentiment, and frame it up over your 
chimney-piece in the most slap-up style this respectable but back- 
ward island can produce. If Mike MacCarthy knows a clam-bake 
from a Confederate shell, you young waterfalls will have the 
chance before long. Yes, SIR!’ 


The chapter called “‘ The Election” is that which will pro- 
bably provoke most comment of the unfriendly sort. It is very 
vigorous. The candidacy of Toby Glascock, the attorney-general, 
for a seat in Parliament ; Monsignor McGrudder retiring from 
the platform, worsted by the ribaldry of a chimney-sweep and 
the “‘ determined reverence ” of the stone mason who voices the 
determination of the young men to “‘have no priests in politics” ; 
Mat Murrin’s nomination of Ken Rohan, already in prison, await- 
ing his trial for high-treason, and its unexpected seconding by 
Father Phil O’Sullivan, all hold the attention with a powerful 
grasp. How vivid is this picture of the Monsignor, rising to 
second Glascock’s nomination in the name of the clergy : 


‘His altar denunciations of Fenianism had made him fiercely 
unpopular. ‘No priests in politics!’ the young men growled 
between their teeth, their eyes flashing dangerously. The Mon- 
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signor, for his part, gave them back fire for fire. He could not 
help feeling saddened with thoughts of former election scenes on 
that very hustings, when his sonorous voice was as decisive as 
the returning officer's, and when the man who said him nay had 
better have addressed himself to an unloosed menagerie. But he 
did not so much mourn the wreck of his own influence in the 
county as he was scandalized by the insolent growth of a spirit 
which ‘in his eyes had all the seven heads of the French Revo- 
lution, with its #oyades of priests and its worship of an impure 
Goddess of Reason. He might be martyred by this beast, but he 
was not going to truckle to it.—‘ Bah!’ he said, waving a com- 
minatory arm at the angry crowd. ‘The cause of God’s Church 
is not going to be put down by the clamor of ragged brats 
of boys.’—His great chest and shoulders were thrown back in a 
fine statuesque posture of defiance, and his right foot was planted 
as firmly as if it were rooted to the Rock of Ages. The spectacle 
was one of dignity and even grandeur. The massive old eccle- 
siastic stood there clothed around with the tranquil majesty of 
Divine Right, while the young men bayed at him and glowered 
at him with the wild hungry flame of Human Liberty in their eyes.” 


The purpled form of ecclesiastical authority and the 
glowering eyes of human liberty were set against each other 
by Cardinal Cullen, backed by the papal authority which he had 
beguiled. Mr. O’Brien’s readers will find abundant historical 
proof of what we say by reference to the Life of Frederick Lucas, 
by his son. This biography portrays the futile attempt of Lucas 
and his friends to make Irish politics honest and patriotic, as 
against the attempt of Cardinal Cullen, Keogh (who is Mr. 
O’Brien’s Toby Glascock), Sadlier, and others to make them 
successful whether honest or not. Neither the methods pursued 
in public and parliamentary life, nor the individuals who pursued 
them, were such as honest men or country-loving Irishmen could 
countenance. Both men and measures were foisted on the 
country by the Cardinal, and their opponents were driven from 
public life by politico-ecclesiastical censures. The patriotism of 
such prelates as Croke and Nulty, and the sound Catholicism of 
such leaders as Dillon, Davitt, Healy, and Biggar, prevented 
what for a time seemed inevitable—the permanent divorce of 
liberty and religion in Ireland. Woe to the nation which must 
destroy the altar of God to rid itself of the tyrant’s throne! 
Woe to the religion which stands between a people and its 
legitimate aspirations toward human good! 

One more quotation from ‘The Election” and we must 
refer our readers to Mr. O’Brien’s book itself to satisfy the 
appetite we hope to have excited. We cannot but find room 
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for Dr. O'Harte’s maiden speech when he takes his seat for the 
first time among his episcopal brethren : 


“Nor was the clergy an unbroken phalanx, either. At a 
meeting of the bishops, the new Bishop of Clonard, whose Brief 
of appointment had just arrived, maintained an obstinate silence 
while a manifesto denouncing the wickedness and impiety of 
the opposition to the Attorney-General was being confectioned: 
The other bishops were saintly, peace-loving old gentlemen, who 
could remember what it was to be a Papist in the pre-Eman- 
cipation days, and were lost in thankfulness for a state of 
government under which Catholic churches, schools, convents, 
judges, magistrates, and what not were multiplying and _ pos- 
sessing the land. They could not possibly conceive what object 
there could be in interrupting this blessed process except that 
evil men, for unhallowed purposes of their own, desired to in- 
fect the unstained youth of Ireland with the scepticism and 
irreverence which had wrought such havoc with religion and 
society in other lands. When it came to a question of signing 
the manifesto, Dr. O’Harte for the first time broke silence. 

““T cannot do it,’ he said. ‘I am only a newcomer, and I 
have too much respect for your lordships’ venerable character to 
do anything to oppose your action. I will remain neutral; but 
that is the utmost I can conscientiously do.’ 

“An abbot finding barricades thrown up in the cloister could 
not have been more shocked than those gentle and timid souls. 
They had always regarded Dr. O’Harte as a staunch partisan of 
the policy of alliance with the constituted authorities from whom 
had come Emancipation, and from whom seemed likely to come 
Disestablishment. ° 

“There are two things that are dearer than life to an Irish- 
man in full health of mind and manhood—his Faith and his 
Nationality. You used their Nationality as long as it served your 
purpose, to make the Irish people suffer for their Faith. It would 
be, to my mind, madness from the religious, as well as baseness 
from the human point of view, to think that you can now dis- 
card and eradicate Nationality after it has served your purpose. 
You'll simply divide two good forces into opposite camps. 
That’s what they’ve done over half Europe, to religion’s cost— 
goaded young men into thinking that the Faith of the Middle 
Ages can only co-exist with medizval tyrannies and thumb- 
screws. The Faith of the Middle Ages flourishes like a bay-tree 
in the American Republic, because religious people don’t think 
it necessary to revile George Washington and plot to bring back 
a king. Why should American principles be damnable only when 
they land on the shores of Ireland? They’ve landed, my lords, 
at all events, and all the Queen’s troops and judges won’t dis- 
lodge them; and, depend upon it, young hearts won’t think the 
less tenderly of them if we persecute them ffom the altar of God 
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while the Government is torturing them in its jails. One thing 
more I feel bound: to remind your lordships of—that there are 
young hearts under clerical soutanes as well as under frieze coats, 
and for the one old Father Phil in this diocese I know fifty 
young Father Phils whom you will never drill into cursing their 
people’s cause in the interest of their people’s masters. For my 
part, I don’t intend to try to drill them. My first episcopal act 
will be to remove Father Phil from Drumshaughlin, in order 
to avoid the scandal of any open differences between him and so 
worthy and eminent a priest as Monsignor McGrudder; but it 
will not be to banish him into the Siberian mines—it will be to 
make him my own administrator in Clonard. As for this elec- 
tion—I dare say it is only some tipsy freak of Mat Murrin’s; but 
if I am asked to brand little Ken Rohan, who served my Mass, 
and to whom I gave First Communion, as a limb of the devil— 
1 don’t believe it, and I won’t say it. Candidly, if your, lord- 
ships must issue any manifesto at all, my advice is that you 
frankly declare the Attorney-General to be what he is, a politi- 
cal gambler, who has made a dishonest use of his’ patriotism, 
and is making a not altogether honest use of his piety; and if 
you must denounce armed insurrection in Ireland as the mid- 
summer madness it is—a matter of infants playing at soldiers, so 
far as England is concerned, but tragic enough for our own poor 
unarmed boys—then let your lordships not stop there, but point 
out how otherwise the ineradicable craving for Irish Nationality 
is to be satisfied, and make the young men feel that in strug- 
gling for it they will have our blessing, no matter if we had to 
take to the wooden chalices and the mountain cabins again with 
our people,’ 

“<«Tt seems a pity you did not intimate those opinions 
before, gravely observed the archbishop, a noble and courtly 
figure. 

“ «JT tell your lordships frankly, I waited until I could give 
them effect,’ said the coadjutor-bishop with perfect composure. 
‘The Brief for my consecration only arrived yesterday. The 
opinions that would have been crushed in an humble priest have 
now some chance -of being useful to the Church and to the coun- 


try.’ ” 


The Master of the Magicians, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and her husband, Mr. Herbert D. Ward (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), differs from most novels we have seen 
which were founded on Scriptural subjects, by being readable 
and entertaining. Its dual authors, looking at the Babylon of 
Nabuchodonosor (or, as they prefer to differ from both Catholic 
and Protestant orthography, by writing Nebuchadrezzar), through 
American eyes, have not been guilty of any serious pretence to 
any remoter point of view. The gain, so far as liveliness is con- 
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cerned, is not wholly dissipated by the flippancies of style and 
sentiment which here and there accompany it. 

Stolen America, by Isabel Henderson Floyd (New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company), opens so inauspiciously that only a 
conscience which forbids either praise, blame, or passing mention 
not founded on knowledge, prevented its being thrown aside at 
once as simple trash. In reality it is a more than average 
novel, and in the heroine, Kate Weston, an attractive American 
girl of one of our best varieties, is carefully drawn. ‘“ Stolen 
America” is the island of Bermuda, which the author’s patriotism 
bemoans as a true bit of American soil carelessly allowed to fall 
into English hands. The hero, Dr. Sinclair, converted from 
pessimism, low views of his fellow-creatures, and disgust for 
himself by his admiration for Miss Weston, blooms forth into a 
prospective lecturer throughout the country on the great subject 
of Coast Defences. The book is amusingly crowded with statistics 
on this and other topics which the author deems of serious im- 
portance to her compatriots. The culminating incident of the 
story, in which the doctor and Miss Weston are lost in one 
of the ocean caves in Mullett’s bay, is very cleverly managed. 

Bella’s Blue-Book, translated from the German of Marie Calm 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis (New York: Worthington Company), is 
one of those sweetly sentimental tales of which the Teutonic 
public appear to enjoy almost a monopoly. They may usually 
be warranted safe and moderately entertaining, and this one is. 
no exception to the common rule. 

The Leper Queen: A Story of the Thirteenth Century (New 
York: Benziger Brothers), does not purport to be more than a 
legend, although historical names are used. It is well written, 
and brings into strong relief that spirit of sacrifice for others 
which is of the very essence of our Christian faith. But one 
could wish that the story, being merely legendary, the author 
had spared Aleidis and her princely lover the final sacrifice which 
led both of them to something like a living death for purely 
political ends. One doubts whether mere politics were ever 
fairly worth such sacrifices. 

John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, bring out, in very handsome 
shape, Dr. Edward W. Gilliam’s 7797: A Tale of San Domingo,. 
which will need no recommendation to our readers, who have 
so lately followed the story through the pages of this magazine.. 
Some substantial additions to the tale have, however, been miade 
in putting it into this permanent form. 
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AUNT CAROLINE’S CONVERSION. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., 2d June, 1890. 

REv. AND DEAR SIR: The June number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD con- 
tains a most interesting letter from Sister Mary Paul on a subject which it has 
always seemed to me should be one of profound interest to the missionary ele- 
ment of the church—and should not that mean the whole church ? 

The negro is intensely religious and intensely ignorant of true religion. | 
subjoin an ‘‘ experience ” whichis almost a verbatim report. I change nothing 
of circumstance or surrounding, but, in negro language, ‘‘ I gi’ ter you ez ’twas 
gi’en ter me.” 

Aunt Caroline was busy with the week’s ironing, and lightened her labors by 
singing in her rich soprano a plantation version of the fortunes of 

‘« Shadrik, Meshak an’ Abedenego, 
A-burnin’ in de fi'ry funniss,”’ 
when the little daughter of the owner of the plantation entered and stood by 
the ironing-table. As she pushed back her sun-bonnet the braids of thick hair 
caught Aunt Caroline’s eye. 

“¢ Sho thing, ef I was you, I wouldn’ ‘low ’em ter plait my hyar,” the old 
woman said, as she rubbed a fresh iron, to cool it, on the shuck door-mat. ‘‘ Doan 
you know witches rides folks what plaits dey hyar? Hits one o’ de awfulles’ 
sins you kin do.”’ 

‘* Do witches ride folks, Aunt Caroline?” asked the little girl. 

“« Law, chile ! dey dess fyar gallops ’em; an’ in de mornin’s a’ter de witches 
been takin’ you for dey horse you dess seem lak you’se ’bout ter break in two, 
you’se sono ’count. An’ see, w’en yo’ hyar’s plaited dey seizes dat for dey 
bridle. I sho wush you'd git’lijun an’ stop ’lowin’’em ter meddle wid yo’ hyar.” 

** When did you get religion ? ” asked the child, leaning her arms over on 
the table and preparing to listen. 

‘*’Tain’t been so ve’y many years ago. ’Twas at de very fust ’vival we hed 
in de new Piney Grove Chu’ch. I ’members I was a mighty han’ for scoffin’ at 
lijun, an’ dat night I tooken put on a hoop-skirt, an’ spread out my new dress, 
an’ fastened year-bobs in my years, an’ sot up dar fine ez er fiddle, an’ no mo’ 
’siderin my soul den you is dis yere minnit. But dat preacher ! he fyar lifted 
‘de roof, he did; an’ de Christyuns ’menced a prayin’ an’ a beggin’ de sinners ter 

‘come to de mo'rners’ bench, an’ some on ’em s’rounded me an’ ’seeched me ter 
have mussy on my po’ sinful soul; an’ chile! I struggled an’ I strived ter git up 
an’ go, but dat ar hoop-skirt seem lak ’twas change ter lead an’ was a-holdin’ 
me down, an’ pres’n’y I dess run my han’ thew my dress-body an’ I onbuckled 
dat hoop ; an’ den dem year-bobs! seem lak dey hilt me back, and I tooken 
snatched ’em out, an’ den I went up, an’ I tried ter pray; but no use, my sins 
was dess a pressin’ me down, an’ pres’n’y seem lak I fell inter er trance an’ 
w’en I come to, behole you I was in He// / an’ ooh! it’s de dreadfulles’ place ! 
Hit’s all vided up inter rooms all cased in red hot i’on, an’ de flo’ it’s red hot i’on, 
an’ gre’t big fire-places big nuff ter hol’ fo’ loads o’ wood at er time, an’ Satan 
runnin’ ’bout wid a great pronged pitch-fork a-prickin’ his imps ter make ’em 
keep up de fires; an’ dem imps dess a-grinnin’, an’ a-pawin’, an’ a-flingin’ hot 
ashes on de sinners down dar, an dey a-ragin, an’ a-cussin’, an’ a-dancin’, an’ 
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screamin’. Lawd! dem ez ain’t seen it ain’t got noidee o’ it. An’ dar I laid 
at de foot o’ a gre’t long lather, what reched down fum some’ars, I couldn’ 
tell whar; an’ ev’y time Id strive ter rise, my sins ’ud hol? me down. Dey 
was all in er big black pack on top o’ me, an’ ’peared ter me I wuz struck 
dum’; I couldn’ eben holler; but last my voice come ter me, an’ I say, ‘Aw 
Lawd, ha’ mussy on me er sinner, fo’ Jesus’ sake,’ an’ no sooner hed I said 
dat, den behole yo’! dat ar lather ’menced a shinin’ (hit was Jacob’s lather), 
an’ ’way high up I hear sompen lak de flutter 0’ whings, an’ de sweetes’ 
voice say, ‘ Aw Ca’line come up, Aw Ca’line clamb up’ [nothing can express 
the emotion with which Aunt Caroline sang these words in imitation of the 
angelic (?) invitation], an’ my sins dey rolled off an’ I could hear ’em a-sizzin’ 
ez dey struck de red hot flo’, an’ | ’menced a clambin’ de lather, rung by rung ; 

an’ ez I got up de angels ’menced fannin’ me wid dey white whings, an’ a-singin’. ” 
de sweetes’ o’ dey hymes, an’ pres‘n’y I got ter de top, an’ aw, honey! dar a- 
shinin’ in dat flow’ry meado’ waz de New Jerusalam. ‘wo angels dey tooken 
put on me a long flowin’ gyarment whiter’n ennythin’ yo’ uvver see, an’ dey tuk 
me by de han’s an’ led me thew dem pearly gates. Aw, chile! you thinks 
youse seen purty streets, but up dar de pavemints is o’ shinin’ gol’, an’ de 
houses is pyor silver, an’ de trees hez di’mant leaves an’ ruby flowers, an’ de 
angels sets on dey do’-steps an’ plays goldin’ harps, an’ sings de praises o’ de 
Lamb. An’ de angels what led me dey tuk me thew de streets, whar t’other 
angels ’ud say, ‘ Howdye, sister! howdye; eno’er redeemed soul!’ An’ las’ we 
got by de ruvver what flows fum de Th’one, an’ pres’n’y we reched de th’one, 
an’ dar settin’ upon it was Jesus His own Se’f, an’ de angels dey cyarried me up 
de steps, an’ Jesus he took my han’ an’ he say, ‘Go an’ sin no mo’; an’ den I 
come back ter dis worl’ an’ my sperrit entered my body, whar, de folks say, he’d 
been a-layin’ dar at dat mo’ners bench, dead for three days, an’ 1 dess jumped 
up, I did, an’ I shouted, an’ I shouted till ev'y rag o’ my clo’es was in strings, 
an’ I claimed aloud de glory o’ God, an’ I ’joiced case I hed seen his salvation 


for dem as trusts him! 
‘« «Aw! dis ole time ‘lijun, 

Dis ole time ‘lijun, 

Dis ole time ‘lijun 

Is good nuff fur me! ' 
rang out in Aunt Caroline’s musical voice as the finale of her experience, and 
the little girl thought she would shout right there; but at that moment a slant- 
ing ray of sunlight illumined the ironing-table and recalled the visionary to 
mundane things. 

‘*Dar!” she exclaimed in her every-day tones, as she commenced ironing 
vigorously, ‘‘ dat ar sun’s fyar racin’ ter de wes’ an’ dese yere clo’es ain’t done 
i’onin’! ” 

Is there not a fruitful harvest awaiting the workers in this neglected 
cornet of Christ’s vineyard ? FANNIE CONIGLAND FARINHOLT. 





THE RABBITS AND THE ASS’S SCHOOL. 


There had long lived together in an enforced harmony, under the same roof, 
two families, one of Asses and the other of Rabbits. The Ass and his children 
were of the kicking and loud-braying variety, while the Rabbits were of the Jop- 
eared, pink-eyed species with beautiful white fur. 

There had been a time, so runs the tradition, when the Rabbits had occupied 
spacious and beautiful warrens of their own, but they had been driven out by a 
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pest of rattlesnakes, and after casting about for shelter for a long time, they hired 
lodgings in the house of the Ass. 

Now, the Ass had some peculiarities which these poor Rabbits did not like, 
and against which ¢/ey had to protest most vigorously. Their heads were in 
danger when he lifted his heels to kick, and their mouths were too tender to eat 
the thistles with which he attempted to feed them. 

But it came to pass in the course of years that the Rabbits begun to prosper, 
and to be no longer the mere servants of the Ass. Feeling then that the time 
was come when with a good show of success they might assert their independ- 
ence, they informed the Ass that in a month’s time they would leave his house 
and build houses of their own. But there was one thing which the Ass claimed, 
and that was the right to educate and train up the young Rabbits who were born 
in his house. ‘‘ As I am the head and the source of all law for you, you must 
send your children to me to be educated.” 

** No,” said the Rabbits, ‘‘ we cannot allow our children’s mouths to be 
wounded with the thistles which you feed them with ; it takes us too long to cure 
them. Moreover they learn to kick, and we do not propose to have a family of 
what every one will call Jackass-Rabbits.” 

** Very well,” said the Ass, ‘‘I will not urge my claim; but you must con- 
tinue to pay me for the privilege which you are determined not to use. My 
house, you know, is yours, and as long as you have this right to come and go 
freely you must pay for it.” 

In vain did the Rabbits protest against such an injustice. Even when the 
Ass put on the Lion’s skin and tried to roar, they denounced him as a robber. 
The controversy became so hot at last that the Ass accused the Rabbits 
of gnawing the foundation beams of his house. But as these were protected 
by sheet-iron the poor creatures were cleared from that charge. 

The case came finally into the court where the Lion sat as the chief-justice, 
and a day was set apart for the hearing. 

A small but very fine Rabbit, with a creamy white pelt, appeared as the 
attorney for the Rabbits. And the old Ass himself came into court to plead for 
his own case. 

Lawyer Rabbit was about to begin, when suddenly the Ass lifted up his 
heels and gave a tremendous kick into the air, and stuck out his tail and opened 
his jaws and gave forth a succession of lugubrious brays, which drowned the 
voice of the Rabbit, and deafened the ears of the audience. The Lion called 
for silence, but the Ass kept on until the Fox and the Laughing-Hyena had to 
be called in as police to quiet him. So they put a muzzle on his nose and tied 
his tail to his legs, and he was forced to be silent. 

The attorney for the Rabbits then began his plea: ‘‘ Your Honor, I have 
lived with my clients for many years in the house of the Ass; much to the dis- 
comfort of our families. We were provided with thistles for food, we were 
taught to kick, and the songs which the Ass sings and his music were imposed 
upon us. We determined to leave, but the Ass claims that we must continue to 
pay him rent for the rooms we have vacated. This we have done under protest 
up to the present. I now ask that the Ass be restrained from collecting any 
more rent from my clients.” 

The Lion said then to the Ass: “Is all this true?” And he being muzzled, 
nodded his head. Then said the Lion: ‘‘ My sentence is this: The Rabbits must 
pay no more rent to the Ass. And the Ass must have his ears and tail cropped 
for his unjust treatment of the Rabbits.” And so the court adjourned sine die. 

REYNARD. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

We have received many letters of grateful acknowledgment for the informa- 
tion published in this department concerning living Catholic authors. From 
Cleveland, Ohio, this question has been sent to us: ‘‘Is Agnes Repplier a 
Catholic? Her articles in the A//antic have excited my interest and admiration.” 
Not long ago the’same inquiry was made by a Reading Circle in Boston. Read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD have had ample proof that Miss Agnes 
Repplier is one with them in faith by the perusal of her many excellent con- 
tributions to Catholic literature in this magazine. We are pleased to announce 
that she also recognizes the broad field of usefulness before the Columbian 
Reading Union, and sends her best wishes that it may meet with the hearty 
co-operation it deserves. Our members will read with delight her own words in 
the following letter : 

‘‘ There are few undertakings so doubtful and difficult as the direction of 
other people’s reading, and I have a reasonable hesitation in offering any coun- 
sel on the subject beyond a few general and safe rules. In providing books for 
young people, the first requisite is that they should be moderately interesting ; 
otherwise, all their admirable qualities count for nothing, for the very simple rea- 
son that the young people donotread them. A girl of seventeen will not plod 
through a dull controversial novel, when close at hand lies something, less 
excellent perhaps, but infinitely more attractive to her untrained mind. We 
probably all remember the manner in which, as children, we were wont to han- 
dle certain dismal books, tolerated for lack of anything better; the cursory 
glance at each new chapter to see if it were more promising than the last, the 
scraps of conversation and incident picked out pathetically here and there, the 
wholesale skipping of all that went between. I am inclined to think the most 
melancholy experience of my boarding-school life was the constant effort to 
read utterly unreadable books; but, by the same token, I can never forget the 
joy that Constance Sherwood gave me, a joy untarnished to this hour. It is, I 
believe, the best Catholic story I have ever read, except Loss and Gain. Fabiola, 
too, is charming, when we can once reconcile ourselves to nineteenth-century 
men and women uttering nineteenth-century sentiments in nineteenth-century 
language amid the catacombs; but Constance Sherwood has no such artistic 
incompleteness. Its historic atmosphere is inimitable, and the opening chapters, 
before all the troubles begin, and when Constance and Ann Dacre are happy 
little girls together, form in themselves a perfect idyl, lovelier indeed than any- 
thing that follows, just as the opening chapters of Zhe Mill on the Floss are 
lovelier than the sequel of the tale. 

Wherever history is to be selected, sincerity should guide our choice. ‘ Pious 
fiction is fiction still,’ and the plainest speaking is safest in the end. Hubert 
Burke’s volumes merit all the praise they have received, and it is a pity that, 
like Cardinal Newman’s essays and historical sketches, and Aubrey De Vere’s 
poetry, they should be so costly as to be beyond the purse of many who would 
like to buy them. Such works constitute the cream of Catholic literature, but 
they can only be enjoyed by people of cultivation; and the same may be said 
most emphatically of that rare book, The Fournal of Eugénie de Guérin, a book 
which to the uncultivated mind is blankly and burdensomely stupid. The fine 
quality of distinction, which Matthew Arnold recognized as Mlle. de Guérin’s 
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especial gift, is something dimly understood by the average reader, who thinks her 
very pious, very melancholy, and no more. But to those who have learned to 
love the delicate simplicity of her pages, I would recommend with all my heart 
the Fournal and Letters of her brother, Maurice de Guérin. Far more subtle 
and intellectual than his sister, every sentence he has left us is weighted with 
grace and beauty, fine even in a translation, peerless in the original French. 
‘He had,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘a passion for perfection’; and, by force of 
this passion, and by his extraordinary magic of expression, he has won his 
way, with a few fragmentary writings, into the tranquil’ atmosphere of the im- 
mortals. AGNES REPPLIER.” 
* * * 


A fine copy of the pamphlet entitled Reading and the Mind, with Something 
to Read (price 25 cts.), has been sent to us by the publisher, Mr. D. P. Murphy, 
Jr., 31 Barclay Street, New York City. Wecongratulate the author, Rev. J. F. 
X. O’Conor, S.J., on the success of his work, which has now reached a third 
edition, with fair prospects of a total circulation of six thousand copies. In the 
preface we are informed that this pamphlet preceded by two years the famous 
lists of A Hundred Books, which appeared in the year 1884. 

The pamphlet is divided into two parts—‘‘ Reading and the Mind,” and 
“‘ Something to Read.” Under the first there are thirteen essays, philosophical, 
critical, and didactic, which point out the worth of modern prose and poetry. 
Among these essays there is one which is remarkably suggestive: The Influence 
of Greek Thought. It describes the two phases of Greek literature which pervade 
modern poetry in these words: ‘‘ If we look upon the map of Turkey, in Asia, 
we shall see that the melted snows on the summit of the mountain range near 
Mt. Ararat supply the waters of those two mighty streams, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. But how different the course of the two rivers! The Tigris, as 
travellers tell us, flows almost directly south, in a clear, deep stream, while the 
Euphrates takes a northern, western, and finally southern course, but in a shal- 
low, zigzag bed, frequently bursting its banks, and bringing ruin to life and prop- 
erty by its destructive floods. Such are the two lines of Greek thought; one 
keeps its pure refinement, the other is sullied by its own extravagance. In 
Homer we find the thought yet unsullied by modern dregs, though pagan in its 
morality ; but when we come to Swinburne, it is the Greek sensualist that ap- 
pears, and not the noble type of Homer, or of Sophocles in his PAéloctetes or 
Antigone.” The fourth short essay, entitled False Principles in Reading, begins 
in a very scholarly manner, by showing that there are men who tear down, but 
who build up nothing. They sweep away with their pen the most sacred beliefs, 
and plan nothing in its place that can satisfy the soul. We must not worship 
God, but heroes and men, they tell us, and not according to what has been re- 
vealed and taught, but according to our whim or fancy, or, better yet, not at all. 
Nature is God, Man is God, Passion is God, or there is no God. And thus, in 
many ways, the fountains of literature have been poisoned, according as the 
mind of the writer has been turned away from truth and right. Under cover of 
a spirit of liberality, intellectual freedom—freedom to use against the Maker that 
intellect which is his gift—are disguised thoughts against the divine teachings of 
religion. There is a quiet stab in the dark at the submission of our minds to the 
Creator, a sneer at our love for the Mother of God, or a smile at our belief in’ the 
Sacraments instituted by our Divine Redeemer. Our poetry, as our prose, is 
tainted with Pantheism and Atheism, and, more recently, with the manifold 
developments of Materialism, Rationalism, and Agnosticism. Ill this is yearly 
developing and parading itself in our literature. 
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Under the head of ‘‘ Something to Read ” the author again makes a division 
into literature of time and literature of eternity. The former comprises selec- 
tions of authors reflective and critical, studies for prose style, eloquence, trans- 
lations, studies for taste in poetry, versification, history, biography, didactic 
or reference, -and fiction. Throughout all these books we fail to find Brownson’s 
American Republic mentioned—the book which marks an epoch in the history 
of American literature. We heartily agree with every word Mr. Condé B. Pallen 
recently uttered in Baltimore in praise of Orestes A. Brownson. Did the author 
intentionally omit the American Republic, or was it forgetfulness? There are 
some notable omissions among the magazines published in the United States. 
While Father O’Conor was vice-president of St. Francis Xavier’s College he 
arranged graded class-readings for the students, which stirred up intelligent in- 
terest among the collegians; these readings have been now added to his pam- 
phlet. Young aspirants after knowledge in the world will read his book, and 
thereby derive benefit. not only from the essays, but also from the graded lists. - 
We ask, Why did the author push THE CATHOLIC WORLD down to the strip- 
lings of the class of classics? It strikes us that even the philosophers of the 
senior class might read it with profit. The author is severe on fiction, limiting 
himself to three healthy-toned writers—Scott, Thackeray, Diekens—ending his 
remarks by the bigoted dictum of Porter. The novel, like the stage, has come 
to stay; we must make it a power for good by judicious approval of the best 


authors. 
« * * 


The members of the Alumnz Association of the Holy Angels’ Academy, 
Buffalo, N. Y., have been concentrating their attention for some time past on the 
preparation of a list of books relating to the Catholjc Church in the United 
States. Seldom do we find young ladies engaged in such practical and useful 
work after they have become graduates. We hope their example of indus- 
try and good sense will stimulate other graduates to do something more 
than pound the piano monotonously and make a showy début in fashionable 
society. We know of no better testimonial to the academy which directed the - 
studies of this Alumnz Association, the first one organized among Catholics, 
than that furnished by the fact that the members have willingly undertaken for’ 
their own self-improvement an elective course of profitable reading, which brings 
them under the influence of the great thoughts that inspired the pioneers and 
chief workers of the church in the United States. The Columbian Reading 
Union is thankful for the list of books prepared in this way, and now published 
for the benefit of the Catholic reading public. Especial mention should be 
made of the well-directed zeal of Miss Marie L. Sandrock, the secretary of the 
Alumne Association. 

We quote these passages from the introduction : 

‘* By request of The Columbian Reading Union this list has been prepared. 
The compilers have endeavored to give prominence to the most approved books 
now in the market bearing on the history and work of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. In making the selections one object has been kept in view, 
namely: to provide a course of reading which would materially assist inquiring 
minds to realize the effects produced here in our own country by the promulga- 
tion of Catholic doctrine in the pulpit, through the medium of the press, and by 
the constant influence of devoted teachers. Whether among the wigwams of 
the Indian, or the most refined circles of civilized society, the zeal of the 
Catholic teacher is inseparable from the progress of the church. 

‘* During the epoch from the landing of Columbus to the first Catholic 
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Congress—almost four hundred years—a work of great magnitude for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of this western continent has been accomplished 
by Catholics representing various nations of Europe. The heroic characters of 
this epoch, and the events which mark the development of the providential 
design in directing the nation-builders appointed to establish a néw home for 
Christian civilization, furnish abundant material for a literature which now exists 
only in a fragmentary condition. It remains for the native-born Catholics of 
America to reverently preserve and study the golden words committed to 
writing by their ancestors. There is reason to hope also that a new generation 
of writers will be generously encouraged to embellish with a modern literary 
finish the chronicles of the heroic pioneers of the Catholic Church in the United 
States.” 
Name of Author. Title of Book. 
John Gilmary Shea The Catholic Church in the United States. 
“ce ee ‘¢ ...-..-..-.----Missions among the Indians in the United 
States—1524-1854. 
The Catholic Church in Colonial Days. 
Life of Father Isaac Jogues, S.J. 
Life of Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore. In- 
cluding History of the Church in the 
United States. 
Christ in His Church. 
John O’Kane Murray A Popular History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. 
6 x Catholic Pioneers in America. 
Rev. P. J. De Smet Indian Sketches. 
Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D..Life of Archbishop Spalding. 
oF EF ie .-Religious Mission of the Irish People and 
Catholic Colonization in America. 
Lawrence Kehoe Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D. 
‘Most Rev. J. R. Bayley, D.D....- Memoirs of Rev. Simon William Gabriel 
Bruté, D.D. 
6c 6 as .---Early History of the Catholic Church on the 
Island of New York. ; 
Henry F. Brownson Complete Works of Orestes A. Brownson 
(in twenty volumes). 
Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of 
Mercy (in three volumes). 
Rev. A. A. Lambing.: History of the Church in Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny. ; 
Rev. Charles T. White, D.D Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton. 
Richard A. Clarke Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 
Right Rev. C. Maes, D.D Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx. 
Right Rev. R. Gilmour, D.D The Debt America owes Catholicity. 
J. R. G. Hassard Grants of Land and Gifts of Money to Cath- 
olic and Non-Catholic Institutions in 
j New York Compared. 
Esmeralda Boyle Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Mary- 
landers. 
Rev. Eugene Grimm Life of Right Rev. John N. Neumann, D.D., 
fourth Bishop of Philadelphia. 


. 
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Very Rev. Joachim Adam Life of Venerable Padre Junipero Serra. 
Rev. James J. McGovern Life and Writings. of the Right Rev. John 
McMullen, D.D., first Bishop of Daven- 
port, ‘Iowa. 
Very Rev. I. T. Hecker The Church and the Age. 
se e “ Questions of the Soul. 
i * s Aspirations of Nature. 
Very Rev. A. F. Hewit, D.D Life of the Rev. Francis A. Baker. 

S si + ..--The King’s Highway; or, The Catholic 
Church the Only Way of Salvation Re- 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures. 

Right Rev. Mgr. Preston, D.D....Reason’and Revelation. 
Rev. James Kent Stone The Invitation Heeded. 
Cardinal Gibbons The Faith of Our Fathers. 
se 2 Our Christian Heritage. 
Rev. Joseph Prachensky, 5.J.---. Church of the Parables. 
Rev. James J. Moriarty Stumbling-Blocks made Stepping-Stones. 
Eleanor C. Donnelly Life of Father Barbelin, S.J. 
Ellen H. Walworth Life and Times of Kateri Tekakwhita—1656~ 
“1680. 


It is to be regretted that the following books, entitled to a place on this list, 
are now very rare or out of print: Oregon Missions and Travels over the Rocky 
Mountains, by Rev. P. J. De Smet, S.J.; Zhe Catholic Church in the United 
States, by Henry De Courcy; Life and Times of Rt. Rev. F. Timon, D.D., by 
Charles G. Daithes; Memoir and Letters of Mrs. E..A. Seton (in two volumes), 
by Rt. Rev. R. Seton, D.D.; Life of Rev. D. A. Gallitzin, by Sarah M. Brown- 
son; Memoir of Rev. I. Fogues, S.F. (in three volumes), by Very Rev. Thomas 
Hayden; Life of Mother Fulia, Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame; History 
of Maryland, by J. T. Scharf; History of Irish Settlers in the United States, by 
T. Darcy McGee; Memoir of Commodore Fohn Barry » Memoir of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. 

For historical accuracy and judicious treatment some books by non-Catholic 
writers deserve notice, among which may be mentioned: Early Fesuit Missions 
in North America, by W. T. Kipp; Memoir of Roger B. Taney, Chief- Fustice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, by S. Tyler, LL.D.; Fesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century, by Parkman. The evidence in favor of 
Catholic affairs gathered by these writers has a unique value, because the charge 
of undue partiality cannot be made against them. 

This first list of books on the Catholic Church in the United States is not 
intended to be exhaustive ; many other books of standard value will be given at 
a later date, when other lists are prepared on the same general subject. Miss 
Walworth’s new book, Life and Times of Kateri Tekakwhita, is now in press. It 
is based on original researches, and we predict that it will be a most acceptable 
volume for all our Reading Circles. M. C. M. 





THE WORKING-WOMEN’S GRIEVANCE. 


We call attention to the article on The-Experience of a Working-woman, in 
our present number, as containing a true picture of the actual condition of that 
vast multitude of intelligent, and generallyspeaking virtuous, young women who 
are employed in the retail stores of New York. They are commonly the 
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daughters of well-deserving citizens, men who form the largest class in the 
Christian community ; they and their kindred constitute a large proportion of 
the worshippers in our churches, and efforts for their welfare:should be our 
deepest concern. In order to lay before our readers the truth of this question 
we have requested a typical working-woman of our acquaintance to give her 
actual experience, and have published what she has to say just as it came to 
our hands. If it has not the literary merit of the production of a professional 
writer, it certainly comes from the heart and is told as no one else could tell it. 

Any one who will take the trouble to read the report of the Working- 
women’s Society read at the Chickering Hall meeting last May, will find that 
the female employees in some of our largest and most fashionable stores are 
driven and goaded on to labor as no one would dare to urge an animal on the 
public streets. There is no doubt but what the brutes of New York City are 
better protected by the law than its working-women. Let us consider what 
grievances these women have. For instance, it is an established rule of many 
of our richest dry-goods establishments to never pay their employees for over- 
time and to fine them if they are only five minutes late; and during their hours 
of work they are kept so busy that they hardly dare stop to breathe. The fine, 
which is the worst feature of the system, is more cruel than the slave-driver’s 
lash of forty years ago, for it snatches bread from the hungry to load down the 
proprietor’s table with luxuries. One great house boasts of a yearly profit of 
three thousand dollars from fines alone! We wish that society could be 
protected from such robbers (for they are nothing else). These vampires live 
by the blood of the poor. The saleswoman or cash-girl who would pilfer the 
proprietor’s stock would be punished rigorously according to law, but the 
employer is allowed by law to deduct ten cents as his payment for losing five 
minutes of the time of a girl whom he pays two dollars per week. Such 
employers are the fomentors of the dreaded plague of socialism. By tolerating 
such injustice we are allowing our social and political order to be undermined 
to satisfy the greed of the already over-wealthy extortioner. 

If we would preserve the great boon of ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” which our fathers have bequeathed to us, we must eradicate by sound 
Christian teaching the false principle that human labor is to be bought and sold 
like any mere commodity. It is useless to try to defend this principle by saying 
that if employees are not satisfied with their wages and treatment they are at 
liberty to leave their employers. In most cases working-women must keep such 
positions as they have or get nothing todo. The articleon Zhe Experience of 
a Working-woman shows this. Chattel-slavery could be defended with much 
more reason than chattel-labor, because the former supposed the master to be 
held to care for his slave during sickness and old age, but the latter makes 
human effort no more than the action of a machine. The doctrine that labor is 
simply a merchantable commodity is unworthy of an enlightened and Christian 
people, means little else than the enslavement of the working-classes, and will 
end in our downfall as a nation. 
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THEOLOGIA MORALIS FUNDAMENTALIS AUCTORE THOMA JOSEPHO BOvu- 
QUILLON, S. T. D. et in Universitate Catholica Americana, Theologiz 
Moralis, Professore Ed. Sec. Recognita et Adaucta Brugis. Bayaert-Storie, 
Editor. 1890. Neo-Eboraci: Fr. Pustet. 


This is a second and considerably enlarged edition of.a work which at- 
tracted much attention in theological schools when first published, in 1875. In 
its present shape it will prove still more attractive to professors and students of 
moral theology. In this country it offers the additional interest of coming from 
the pen of one of the professors of our Catholic University. What this new 
centre of sacred science, what the Church of America, at large, may expect from 
such a teacher, this recent publication of his tells plainly enough. It is in every 
way a remarkable book; clear, judicious, thorough, and positively overflowing 
with theological erudition of the most varied kinds. It would seem as if the 
learned writer had made it a rule to read everything worth knowing on the sub- 
ject with which he deals, and give his readers an opportunity to do the’same, 
by his abundant foot-notes and references. 

The general plan of thé work differs little from that commonly followed by 
theologians. It deals, in succession, with the grave and solemn questions of 
fundamental ethics: the end or purpose of existence ; the law of life, external and 
internal ; moral action in man, its conditions, modifications, etc. But whilst mov- 
ing constantly within the traditional lines, one cannot but notice that the writer 
thinks for himself the whole time, and that if he refrains from assailing the 
weak points of some of his predecessors, and even adopts their forms of language, 
it is only on condition of giving them a modified and more acceptable meaning. 
A striking instance of this may be found in his ingenious and masterly exposition 
of probabilism, in which he puts aside, without special refutation, what is most in- 
coherent and illogical in many of itssupporters. Perhaps, in this matter, he fails 
to do justice to the theory of compensation which, properly understood, seems 
to us to underlie the whole subject, and by bringing it under the more general 
law of human conduct, to meet adequately all the difficulties. 

An original and most valuable feature of the book is its Introduction. | It deals 
with the sources and history of moral theology. Each one of its pages suggests 
the wish that so much useful information may be expanded into another portly 
volume, and surely nobody could be better fitted for such a work than the 
learned writer himself, whose book is before us. In such a work, as in the many 
others we may expect from his prolific pen, we will naturally hope to find more 
frequent reference to English and American works, and which, though not al- 
ways the best, are to us the most interesting, as well as the most useful. 


ANCIENT History. For the use of colleges. By William F. Allen and 
P. V. N. Myers. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


In spite of much that there is to commend in this little history, it cannot be 
made the text-book of a Christian school. The authors’ anti-Christian animus is 
evident in many passages, and one passage can only be characterized as 
malignant. This is much to be regretted, for, speaking generally, the writers are 
just in their statements, besides being plain and concise in style. 
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HEROIC BALLADS, WITH POEMS OF WAR AND PATRIOTISM. Edited, with 
notes, by D. H. M._ Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The complaint, so general, of poems edited for the use of schools, that the 
notes are useless for the pupil and worse than useless for the teacher, cannot be 
made against this collection of ballads. We do not know who D. H. M. is, but 
he is to be congratulated on having produced a unique, inasmuch as his notes 
are clear, concise, without offence to creed or party, and all that may be required 
for the full understanding of the poems. We heartily recommend the ballads to 
all instructors of youth. 


CATHOLICITY VS. PROTESTANTISM. Conversations of a Catholic Missionary, 
with Americans. By the Rev. John C. Perrodin. To which is addeda 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. Milwaukee: Hoffman Brothers. 


It is not easy to do justice in the space of a short notice to a book so 
earnestly thoughtful as Father Perrodin’s Catholicity vs. Protestantism. No one 
of those who are not of the household of the faith can read it without recog- 
nizing the great ability and perfect sincerity of the late pious author. They 
cannot fail to recognize in him a friendly and useful critic. The chapter on the 
Spanish Inquisition is a calm and dispassionate account of this much-abused 
institution, a refutation (if not so complete as that of Bishop Dwenger and 
Comte de Maistre, still sufficient for the purpose) of the monstrous calumnies 
that have been so universally circulated with regard to it. Let us hope that the 
labors of the devoted author may meet with the reward he desired, that through 
his words men may be led toa more intelligent appreciation of Holy Church. 
The book is well bound, and is a creditable specimen of the printer’s art. We 
venture to suggest a table of contents and an index for the next edition. 


DIARY OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION. Revised from The Daily / lows. By 
John Macdonald, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This purports to be and is a most exhaustive and truthful compilation of 
the proceedings of the infamy styled the ‘‘ Parnell Commission.” Space forbids 
more than a glance at the ‘‘ Diary,’’ which is full of interesting and instructive 
information, not only for all lovers of justice, truth, and liberty, but even for 
those who, if they do not hate these virtues, certainly do show a very inappre- 
ciative spirit for them. There is surely much that is wholesome in English 
politics when we may learn from the Parnell Commission that men shall not lie 
and forge with impunity. The ‘‘Diary” is one to recommend to all interested, 
and they are not few, in the cause of liberty and justice as exhibited in the Irish 
people and their great leader, Charles Stewart Parnell. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY GosPELs. By John Maldonatus. Translated 
from the original Latin by George J. Davie, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, 
one of the translators of the Library of the Fathers, etc. St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, chapters xv. to xxviii. London: John Hodges; New York: For 
sale by Benziger Bros. 

This work has already been noticed by us at length. We can but add that 
the second volume confirms the impression we received on reading the first, that 
it is impossible to overestimate the value of this commentary to all givers of ser- 
mons, and to those of the laity (may their number increase!) who have a devout 
love for the Word of God. The translation goes far to confirm the opinion of 
those who believe that English, of all spoken tongues, is the most flexible, and 
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Christians owe a debt of gratitude to translator and publisher for opening to them 
a treasury so rich in the science of God. The work will comprise four volumes, 
of which the third is in press. 


REVELATIONS OF THE SACRED HEART TO BLESSED MARGARBT MARY, AND 
THE HISTORY OF HER LIFE. From the French of Monseigneur Bougaud, 
Bishop of Laval. By a Visitandine of Baltimore. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


We heartily recommend this translation to all who wish for a succinct and 
faithful account of the Revelations of the Sacred Heart, together with the life of 
the holy woman chosen by Heaven to inaugurate a devotion destined for so much 
good. This is a book not only calculated to inspire us with a great love of the 
Sacred Heart, but which, furthermore, furnishes us with a pattern and model in 
our efforts to increase in that love. Many writers so enlarge on the extraordinary 
mortifications of the saints as to hinder, rather than help, the average reader. 
The average reader has not the courage, and probably has not the grace, to 
practise extraordinary mortification. Besides, they are hardly faithful biograph- 
ers who write so as to suggest to their readers that the heroic is the starting-point 
of the saints. Such, certainly, is not the rule. So was it not with Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary. She began by denying herself in small things; and to give up small 
things very often cost her a great deal. Blessed Margaret Mary was not, natur- 
ally, mortified, any more than we are. The secret of her triumph over self was 
her constancy in prayer. She did all things illumined by the light of the Holy 
Ghost. : 

One can but praise the form in which this translation has been presented to 
the public. The frontispiece is a triumph of the engraver’s art. 


AIDS TO CORRECT AND EFFECTIVE ELOCUTION, WITH SELECTED READINGS 
AND RECITATIONS FOR PRACTICE. By Eleanor O’Grady. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. « 


Many aids to elocution, for school use, have been published, but this seems 
to be one of the best of them all. The selections are appropriate; some, how- 
ever, of not much literary merit—Mrs. Stephens’ ‘‘ Convict Ship,” for instance. 
The book will be found of the highest use in conducting elocutionary exercises, 
which ought to have a place in every schoo]. The compiler and the publisher 
—and the schools—are to be congratulated on the skill and adaptability of this 
book. ’ 


MONTH OF THE SACRED HEART. For Young Christians. By Brother 
Philippe. Translated from the fourth French edition by L. A. Mulli- 
gan. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


Books such as this are aids to piety to both young and old. To cultivate a 
devotion to the Sacred Heart is simply to cultivate a desire for perfection and 
the spiritual life. Brother Philippe’s book, simple and unpretentious, is likely to 
awaken in its readers a lively devotion to the Sacred Heart. The translation is 
good, the English being simple and direct. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR; OR, SACRIFICE AND SACRAMENTS. By William 
Humphrey, Priest of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


Father Humphrey has done well to reprint collectively the chapters of this 
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‘book which have appeared from time to time in Zhe Month. The object of the 
author is to bring home to the minds of men the perpetual presence of Jesus 
here on earth, and his present personal influence on individual souls. - There is 
a persuasive charm in Father Humphrey’s book, much of which is due, aside 
from the intrinsic interest in the subject itself, to the striking originality of 
thought displayed by the author. He is never abstruse in his definitions, is 
careful to oring the doctrine of the church in regard to the sacraments within 
the grasp ofall. And this he has done without being wordy ; avoiding super- 
fluous explanations, always leaving something to the intelligence of the reader. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SUFFERINGS OF EIGHTEEN CARTHUSIANS IN ENG- 
LAND, who réfusing to take part in schism, and to separate themselves from 
the unity of the Catholic Church, were cruelly martyred. Translated from 
the Latin of Dom Maurice Chauncey, a Professed Member of the London 
Charter House. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co. 


The history of which this is a translation was written by Dom Maurice 
Chauncey, a monk of the London Charter House, about the year 1539, a short 
time after that House had been destroyed by Cromwell and his agents under 
Henry VIII. In exceedingly touching and simple language it describes the 
House just before its downfall, the extreme measures taken to force upon its 
members the new dogma of the royal supremacy, the death and sufferings of 
those who refused the oath, and the dispersion of the rest after many and severe 
trials. The publication is produced in the elegant form of a large and thin 
quarto. 


AMINTA: A MODERN LIFE DRAMA. By Cornelius O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop 
of Halifax. New York: Appleton & Co. 


It is exceedingly difficult to assign to Archbishop O’Brien his proper position 
in American literature. Is he a poet or is he a philosophizing moralist? Strip 
much of his verse of its rhyme, and we have left the soul of poetry, truth, in a prose 
dress. The dress is always elegant, but not always the garment promised by the 
preface to the Drama. But after all this is picking flaws in cloth of gold, 
which, if not of finest bullion, has a value intrinsic to the fabric into which it is 
woven. Had the author written nothing but the ‘‘St. Cecilia’s Sonnet” and 
“* Mathilda’s Tale,” no one would say that he had not the poetic faculty highly 
developed ; that he was nota refined, elegant, harmonious poet. But, then, 
what can one think of such a stanza as the 12th of Book II.? (and there are 


‘others as unpleasant). 


‘* One lurking phantom tells of ill, 
Though faintly seen as lotioned scar,” 


is a simile not of a poet but of a surgeon. Such verses appear to be worse, 
even, than they really are when bound together with so delightful a poem as the 
*‘Mathilda’s Tale.” - Poetry, such as is contained in Mathilda’s verses, is not for 
the cultured few, but for the many, and it is a true poem because it is for the 
many. It has that fireside element which is the truest test of genius. Shak- 


‘spere, and every great poet from Homer down, has this element, without 


which there may be glittering tinsel and tinkling bells, but there is not poetry. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY DEPOSED BY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, with fuller memoirs of its last two survivors. By Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett and the late Rev. T. F. Knox. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


Nearly every one who has written on the subject of which Father Bridgett’s 
book treats has had something to say about the deposed bishops and the 
various fates which befell them. The inaccuracies of some of these authors are, 
to say the least, glaring, and in some cases unpardonable. This has come, no 
doubt, partly from a desire to conceal the truth, partly from ignorance, and 
partly from carelessness and a slovenly method of study, if real study can ever 
be done in a slovenly way. And these falsehoods and inaccuracies Father 
Bridgett has well shown up in the nine interesting chapters which compose his 
work. 

The memoirs of Bishop Watson and Bishop Goldwell, who was present at 
the closing session of the Council of Trent and signed the decrees, are most 
interesting. The accounts of the sufferings of such men for the faith must ever 
be interesting to one who loves one’s religion. For, like their brethren on the 
little isle across the Channel, they were confessors of the faith. Father Bridgett 
has taken years and pains to produce the volume before us, and, like his excellent 
work on the Holy Eucharist, it is well done. 


MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. By Joseph Wilhelm, D.D., and Thomas 
B. Scannell, B.D.; with a preface by Cardinal Manning. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co.; New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

There ought to be among our Catholic laymen a larger and an ever- 
increasing number who are acquainted with their religion in a degree far above 
the ordinary ; and this we would repeat in the ears of the clergy and laity in 
spite of the cry of ‘“‘we have heard of that before.” The great danger ahead is 
unbelief. Every kind of objection is in the air. God’s existence is denied, or it 
admitted, then the possibility of a revelation is laughed to scorn. The Church 
is assailed on its human side, as if there were no divine part to her. By many 
the sacraments are cut down to two. The Incarnation and all that is consequent 
to it furnishes food for many objectors. Every one of the falsehoods to which 
we have alluded is abroad in the mouths of men and women who are not Catholics. 
It is no easy matter to reach out and grasp the objection, and fling back the 
answer, for one who is not used to such things. And yet the answer must come. 
The volume which we are called upon to review is worth an article rather than.a 
short notice. The whole work will be in two volumes; the second will appear later. 
It is based on Scheeben’s great work, and, as Cardinal Manning says of it in the 
preface, it is a book to be studied, not merely read. Every editor of every 
Catholic newspaper in this country ought to have it by him. Every layman who 
makes any pretence to knowledge of his religion should not let an hour pass 
until he has taken the trouble to place it within easy reach of his hand. 

It will show to those who peruse its pages what a mistress of all sciences is 
Theology. We think this is the first attempt which has been made to put a 
complete work on Dogmatic Theology into English, but we hope there will be 
such a demand in future that many another will follow. Why should they not ? 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ works are translated into French, and shall we who speak 
English, but cannot read any but our native tongue, suffer any longer from the 
poverty which has always attended this part of English Catholic literature ? 

As to the work of Scheeben, it is conceded that his is the best dogmatic 
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treatise since the Council of the Vatican, and the translators have chosen wisely 
in taking his work as the body of their own. The arrangement of subjects is 
logical, as it should be, and not merely natural, so the mind will the more readily 
see the nexus which connects the different divisions of the whole science. 

We hope in an article at some not distant day to give this valuable work the 
attention which it deserves. 


THE LIFE OF ST. JUSTIN MARTYR. Mrs, C. Martin. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 


Mrs. Martin has already done good work in the life of St. Jerome, and 
follows it up in the delightful little book which we have just read. We hope and 
feel confident that more works on the lives of the early Saints will follow, as the 
author has a faculty in this direction which is well developed. 


THE CHURCH OF My BAPTISM, AND WHY I RETURNEDTOIT. By W. F. H. 
King. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


The writer of this notice, being a convert like the author of this book, can 
well remember his hazy notions about the unity of Christ’s Church, floating in 
his mind like fleecy clouds on a dull day, but serving only to obscure the sun 
which finally pierced them and dissipated them entirely. Mr. King has given a 
complete refutation of the fallacious argument by which Anglicans endeavor to 
dissuade their brethren from becoming Catholics. ‘‘ Why leave the church of 
your baptism?” they ask, as ifthey had been baptized into the Church of Eng- 
land or the P. E. Church. Mr. King’s answer in the comprehensive but con- 
cise little work before us is simply: ‘‘I have not left the church of my baptism, 
but I am returned to it. Whereas I was only belonging to the soul of the 
church, I am now also a member of the body as well.” For kindliness of tone and 
moderation of expression, we do not remember to have seen anything better for 
some years in books of this character. 
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THE mail for the past month brought the Publisher fewer 
requests for sample copies than usual. Lest this is due to a 
misapprehension of the invitation he extended to our readers in 
the June number, he here repeats it. Send us the name and 
address of any one of your friends likely to be interested in the 
magazine and we will forward a sample copy. It will do good 
always; even if it does not add a new name at once to the 
subscription list, it is a seed dropped in the ground which under 
ordinary conditions will surely germinate. 

Pm 

And every new subscriber is doing more with four. dollars 
than is at first apparent. He is helping to secure the aim of 
this magazine, to realize its mission. He is doing his share in 
behalf of American Catholic literature, he is adding to its 
influence. All this is obvious, of course, but we often need to 
be reminded of even obvious things. If sound Catholic literature 
does not thrive, one must go to the publishers, if he would 
know much of the reason of it. 

«® 

To serve the cause of Catholic literature is the duty and the 
privilege of our Catholic reading public, and it is for this reason 
we appeal to our readers to use their influence in behalf of a 
greater extension of our subscription list. We are not engaged 
in th. work of conducting and publishing this magazine in the 
interest of money-making, and so when our readers do anything 
in behalf of the prosperity of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, they will 
understand that they are ultimately serving the cause of good 
Catholic literature. 


* ¢ 
* * 


A work of interest in these days when university education 
is so much discussed is announced by the firm of Larose & 
Forcel, 22 rue Soufflot, Paris, entitled La Faculté de Droit dans 
Vancienne Université de Paris (1167-1793), par l’Abbé G. Perico. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce the publication at an early 


. 
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date of Imbert de Saint-Amand’s Marie Antoinette and the End 
of the Old Régime, translated into English by Mr. T. S. Perry, 
and a new novel by Marion Harland, entitled With the Best 
Intentions. They also announce a cheap edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s The Wrong Box. MacMillan & Co. announce a new 
novel by F. Marion Crawford, called A Cigarette-Maker’s Ro- 


mance, to be ready in July. 


Benziger Brothers have published during the past month: 


General Metaphysics. By Rev. John Rickaby, S.J. $1.25. 

Revelations of the Sacred Heart to Blessed Margaret Mary, 
and the History of Her Life. From the French of Mgr. 
Bougaud, Bishop of Laval. $1.50. 

Aids to Correct and Effective Elocution, with selected Read- 
ings and Recitations for Practice, By Eleanor O’Grady. 
$1.25. 

The Leper Queen: A Story of the Thirteenth Century. 
50 cents. 

The New Second Reader of the Catholic National Series. 
By Right Rev. Richard Gilmour, D.D. Price, 40 cents. 
The New Primer and the New First Reader were issued 
about a year ago, and the New Third Reader is now 


in preparation. 


The same firm announce: 

The Crown of Thorns ; or, The Little Breviary of the Holy 
Face. By the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. 

Compendium Juris Canonict. By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. 
A text-book for seminaries. 

The Principles of Anthropology and Biology. By Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, S.J. ; and 

A German Edition of Cardinal Gibbons’ Our Christian 
Heritage. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. will issue the following 
within a few weeks: 

The Church; or, What do Anglicans Mean by “ The 
Church” ? By Canon Bagshawe. 

A new edition of Sancta Sophia. 

Irelana’s Ancient Schools and Scholars. By the Coadjutor- 
Bishop of Clonfert; and 
Who and What is Christ? Translated from the German. 
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They have also in preparation: 


St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor. Translated from 
the French of Pére Joyau. Edited by Rev. Pius 
Cavanagh, O.P. Illustrated. 


The Christian Virgin in Her Family and in the World: Her 
Virtues and Her Missions at the Present Time. From the 
French. 


Two Tales by the late Kathleen O’Meara, entitled Zhe 
Blind Apostle and A Heroine of Charity. 


The Life of Our Lord, for Children. By a Teacher. This © 
little book will be issued at a low price and in an attractive 
form. 


The Great Sacrifice of the New Law, expounded by the 
Figures of the Old. By James Dymock. Eighth edition, 
1687. This work will form Vol. II. of the Old-English 
Ascetic Series, edited by Orby Shipley, M.A. 


Plain Sermons. By the Rev. R. D. Browne. Sixty-four 
plain Sermons on the ‘ Fundamental Truths of the 
Catholic Church.” 


The Wild Birds of Killeevy. By Rosa Mulholland. A 
new and popular edition. 


Ginn & Co. will issue in July: 


Our Government. Revised edition. By Jesse Macy, Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional History and Political Economy 
in Iowa College. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. Based on Scheeben’s Dogmatik. By Joseph Wil- 

helm, D.D., Ph.D., and Thomas B. Scannell, B.D.. With a preface by the Cardinal- 

. Archbishop of Westminster. Vol. I.: The Sources of Theological Knowledge, God, 
Creation, and the Supernatural Order. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
limited; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

AN EssAY CONTRIBUTING TO A PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE. By Brother Azarias, ot 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools. New York: P. O'Shea. 

WREATHS OF SONG FROM FIELDS OF PHILOSOPHY. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

AMINTA: A MODERN LIFE DRAMA. By Cornelius O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop of Halifax. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘CONFERENCES OF AGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO. Delivered in Rome during Lent, 1889, 
Translated from the Italian by H. Dalby Galli.. With Prefatory Letter by His Eminence 
the Cardinal.Archbishop of Westminster. London: Thomas Baker; New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER OF GOOD COUNSEL. New Month of Mary. Compiled, by permission, 
chiefly from the work of Mgr. George F. Dillon, D.D., by a Nun of the Benedictine 
Priory of the Sacred Heart, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, England. Translated from the 
French. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

MONTH OF THE SACRED HEART. From the French of Brother Philippe. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

THE PEOPLE’s MANUAL OF ST. JOSEPH; WHO Is ST. JOSEPH? By the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. Prayers, with thoughts andexamples, forevery dayin the month. Pricesc. Balti- 
more: St. Joseph’s Seminary. ° 

Tue SACRED HEART LiBRARY. Second Year. No. 1. June, 1890. A quarterly series ot 
standard theological works. The Immaculate Heart of Mary, from the original Italian 
Considerations of Father John Peter Pinamonti, S.J. A new translation, with appendix, 
notes, references, and contents. Complete in this number. Philadelphia: Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Gems FOR My Crown. ByaChild.of Mary. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

THE NEW SECOND READER. By Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. . 

CATHOLIC MANUALS OF PHILOSOPHY. General Metaphysics. By John Rickaby, S.J. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

Jesus oF NAZARETH. Three Lectures before the Y. M. C. A. of Johns Hopkins University, 
in Levering Hall. By John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D, President of the ore aa Baptist 
Theological Seminary. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

CATECHIST’S MANUAL. Compiled and arranged by Rev, Andrew Ambouen, with the appro- 
bation of the Archbishop of Milwaukee. Milwaukee: Hoffman Brothers. 

Les AMERICAINS CHEZ Eux. Madame la Marquise de San Carlos de Pedroso. Paris: 
Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue. 

NATURAL RELIGION. From the Afologie des Christenthums of Franz Hettinger, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Wurzburg. Edited, with an introduction on Cer- 
tainty, by Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. 

Pustet & Co. 

CATHOLIC NATIONAL READERS. New Primer, First Reader, the New Second Reader. By 
Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers. 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. A Solution of the Social Problem. By Condé 
B. Pallen, Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

THE LATIN PLAY AT ST. FRANCIS XAVIER'S. T. Macci, Plauti Capteivei. May 13th, 
15th, and 22d, 1890. 

PASTORAL LETTER ON THE CONSECRATION OF THE DIOCESE OF ST. CLOUD TO THE 
Most SACRED HEART OF JESUS. Otto Zardetti, Bishop of St. Cloud. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT CRAFT MASONRY. By Henry F. Brownson. Detroit: Henry 
F. Brownson, Publisher. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE STATE PENITENTIARY FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 








